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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 
HATEVER difficulties may confront the Five- 


Power Naval Conference when it meets in 

London next January, the complete lack of 
preparation which wrecked the Three-Power Conter- 
ence at Geneva will not be among them. The French, 
Italian, and Japanese Governments have been quick to 
appreciate the value of the informal conversations 
initiated by Great Britain and the United States, and 
all three, in their reply to the invitation, gladly 
accepted the British proposal for a preliminary ex- 
change of views. Japan has opened up direct com- 
munication with the other Powers concerned, and has 
arranged for the Japanese delegation to visit Wash- 
ington on its way to London. The French Government 
has accepted an Italian proposal for a preliminary «lis- 
cussion of the naval questions specially interesting the 
two countries, and particular importance will attach 
to this discussion, inasmuch as the Italian claim to 
parity .with France is one of the most formidable 
obstacles to the success of the Conference. The attitude 
of the French Press towards the Conference as a whole 
is still reserved and sceptical. Opinion in Italy is much 
more optimistic, and appears to reflect a genuine des:re 
for the success of the Conference on the part of the 
Italian Government. These preliminary conversations 
should, at any rate, give reasonable hope of paving 
the way, in advance, for compromise on some of the 


outstanding questions at issue. 
* * * 
A great deal is likely to turn on the personnel of 


the Conference, and the announcements already made 
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as to the United States delegation will be widely wel- 
comed. Mr. Stimson, the Secretary of State, who has 
played a big part in the success of the Anglo-American 
conversations, will head the delegation. Senator Reed, 
a well-known lawyer, and Senator Robinson, leader of 
the Democratic Party in the Upper House, and a 
member of the Foreign Relations Committee, will be 
among his colleagues, and both are men who can be 
counted on to take broad views and work sincerely for 
agreement. The delegation may very probably be com- 
pleted by the inclusion of General Dawes and Mr. 
Gibson, who have done so much for Anglo-American 
co-operation, with Admiral Hilary Jones as chief naval 
adviser. The Japanese delegation has already been 
completed. It will consist of Mr. Reijiro Wakatsuki, a 
former Prime Minister, as chief delegate, Adniiral 
Takarabe, Minister of Marine, and Mr. Matsudaira, the 
Japanese Ambassador in London, and is thus both 
representative and authoritative. There will be some 
anxiety to learn the composition of the French delega- - 
tion; but this, unfortunately, will turn on the uncer- 
tain chances of French domestic politics. 

* 


* * 


The Briand Cabinet has resigned, after being out- 
voted on a question of procedure. The voting on the 
immediate issue, however, was influenced by speeches 
made on a very much larger question. Ostensibly, the 
Chamber was only called upon to agree to the Govern- 
ment’s proposals for the conduct of business in the 
coming session ; but opponents of the Cabinet coloured 
the debate with general criticism of The Hague agree- 
ments, and the Chamber, influenced by the prevailing 
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restlessness of the deputies, withheld confidence by a 
majority of eleven. The result forms an ironical com- 
ment on French politics; for the Government has been 
wrecked by a combination of deputies of the Right, 
whose chief grievance is the ** premature ”’ evacuation 
of the Rhineland, and Socialist-Radicals who are in 
favour of evacuation, but desire a Government of the 
Left, in which they would play a predominating part. 
The next step is very uncertain; but there are still 
hopes either that M. Briand may be able to form a 
new administration, with its centre of gravity further 
to the Left, or that he may retain the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs under a new Premier. His disappear- 
ance, at the present juncture, would be an international 
disaster. 
* as 

If the instability of French politics were due 
merely to jealousies between the leaders of groups in 
the Chamber, the perpetual changes of Government 
would concern only Frenchmen. In the present in- 
stance, however, irresponsible criticism of an inter- 
national agreement has played a part in bringing down 
the Government, and it is quite possible that equally 
irresponsible criticism on the bare preliminaries to the 
Five-Power Conference might wreck a_ succeeding 
Cabinet. Sooner or later the French Chamber will 
have to face the consequences of turning internaticual 
agreements into levers for expelling Governments-— 
even when a large proportion of the Opposition 
deputies approve those agreements themselves. Inter- 
national conferences and agreements have become part 
of the accepted mechanism of intercourse between 
civilized States, and if the French Chamber insists that 
I'rance shall never be represented by a Minister with 
any real authority behind him, the country wail 
inevitably be placed at a disadvantage. 


~ * * 


Parliament reassembles on Tuesday, and is 
expected to sit right up to Christmas. A heavy pro- 
gramme of legislation is in preparation, and it is 
expected that the Widows’ Pensions Bill and some 
measures embodying the Government’s plans for the 
Coal Industry will be introduced at an early date. Miss 
Bondfield’s Unemployment Insurance Bill, which is to 
deal especially with the obnoxious ** genuinely seeking 
work ”’ clause is also expected shortly, and the Ministry 
of Health has a slum clearance and town-planning 
measure on the stocks. Apart from legislation, it is 
certain that the Prime Minister will wish to give the 
House of Commons some account of his visit to the 
United States, while Mr. Thomas will be called upon to 
do the same with regard to his Canadian tour. The 
Conservatives are, indeed, credited by their own Press 
with a burning desire to discuss the question of unem- 
ployment. Apparently they enjoy the experience of 
hearing Labour Ministers repeat the arguments and 
excuses which were so often on the lips of Tory 
Ministers in the last Parliament. 


* * * 


In the course of a spirited speech at Leicester on 
Wednesday, Mr. Snowden said he could “ hear a few 
still small voices like the twitterings of sparrows amid 
the sound of almost universal praise *”’ of the Govern- 
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ment. With regard to the coal industry, Mr. Snowden 
said that it must be remembered that they could not 
get out of the industry more than there was in it at 
the particular moment. The Government was pledged 
to restore the seven-hour day, and that promise would 
be redeemed; but he warned his audience that they 
must face facts. An immediate return to the seven- 
hour day would inflict grievous disaster on the industry, 
pits would close, and miners would be thrown out of 
work. Therefore, as a preliminary to the reduction of 
hours, the Government were taking steps to help the 
industry to re-establish itself. ‘* There must not be 
any reduction of wages.’’ We discuss this latest phase 
of the coal problem in our leading article this week. 


* * » 


It is difficult to see how a stoppage of work can 
now be averted in the woollen industry. Some months 
ago now, the employers put forward a demand for a 
reduction of wages of 16 per cent. After protracted 
negotiations, they eventually agreed to reduce this 
demand to 8.3 per cent.; and the Unions have taken 
a ballot of their members as to whether they will 
accept this reduction or resist it. The ballot shows an 
overwhelming majority in favour uf resistance. There 
is little doubt that the employers mean business; in- 
deed, the position is complicated by the fact that 
many firms have lately taken direct action and have 
reduced wages in their works by larger amounts than 
8.3 per cent. No offer of arbitration by the Ministry 
of Labour is likely to be acceptable, for the employers 
have already rejected arbitration during the course of 
the negotiations, and, having reduced their original 
demand to the minimum on which they really mean to 
insist, aré afraid of the notorious propensity of arbi- 
trators to split the difference. The woollen industry 
is, of course, in a bad way; and the cperatives are not 
strongly organized. The upshot, accordingly, seems 
likely to be a brief struggle, ending in the substantial 
victory of the employers. 


* * * 


A report has been issued this week by the Anglo- 
Russian Committee upon the British trade delegation 
which visited Russia in March and April of this year. 
The Committee declares itself *‘ satisfied that there is 
a great volume of business available for Great Britain, 
subject to diplomatic recognition being afforded, and 
if arrangements be made for the financing of the busi- 
ness on long-term credit or otherwise.’’ The first of 
these conditions, diplomatic recognition, will presum- 
ably be met very shortly. The second is a more diffi- 
cult matter. The Committee does not indicate upon 
whom in their opinion the obligation of supplying the 
long-term credit should devolve. But it is pretty clear 
that if investors are to be induced to lock up large sums 
of money for a long period in Russia, the British tax- 
payer will have to stand the risk. There could not, 
as it happens, be a more unfortunate moment for the 
publication of a report urging large credits to Russia; 
for the City is once again subject to an informal Bank 
of England embargo on overseas issues. If, for 
exchange reasons, we must not lend just now to 
Australia, it would not be very sensible to lend on a 
large scale to Russia. 


* * * 


The Maternal Mortality Committee well deserve 


the tribute paid to them by the Minister of Health at 
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their fourth annual conference this week. They have 
succeeded, as Mr. Greenwood said, in bringing the 
problem of maternal mortality into the forefront vf 
public discussion. The fruits of their efforts have still, 
however, to be gathered. The maternal mortality 
rate in 1928, which was an exceptionally healthy year 
in England and Wales, was the highest recorded, 4.42 
per 1,000 births. And we are faced, as Mr. Greenwood 
pointed out, not only by the actual deaths, but by the 
loss of vitality, strength, and happiness of a large 
number of mothers whose lives are saved but whose 
health is permanently injured. The Committee rightly 
attribute great importance to the report on the train- 
ing of midwives which has been issued by a Committee 
appointed by Mr. Neville Chamberlain. But the crux 
of the matter seems to be to induce local authorities to 
exercise the powers they already possess. This can 
only be done by the pressure of public opinion, so 
there is every reason why the Maternal Mortality Com- 
mittee should continue its propaganda work, which is 
worthy of the fullest support. 


* * * 


The Minister of Transport is to meet representatives 
of the Insurance Companies for the discussion of a draft 
scheme for compulsory motor insurance against third- 
party risks. Some scheme for this purpose seems desir- 
able, since it is obviously those motorists who cannot 
pay for any damage they may do, who are most likely 
to shirk the payment of an insurance premium. Lead- 
ing insurance officials are, however, opposed to compul- 
sory insurance. Their main object, they say, is to 
reduce the number of accidents, and for this purpose 
many companies give a bonus on the renewal of a policy 
under which no claim has been made. Doubt is 
expressed as to whether compulsory insurance would 
assist this object, but if the no-claim bonus system were 
extended to the whole motoring community, it ought, 
one would think, to have that effect. The opponents 
of a compulsory scheme point out that there are a very 
small proportion of motorists uninsured, but they are 
obliged to admit that in the case of motor-cyclists the 
proportion is much larger. Their most substantial 
objection to the principle of compulsion is, perhaps, 
that it might preclude them from insisting (as is some- 
times done at present) that a motorist with a bad 
record of accidents shall bear a proportion of the risk 
himself. This provision is said to have had a salutary 
effect, and some companies would like to see it further 
extended, and fear that the scheme proposed by the 
Ministry of Transport would not fit in with it, 


* * * 


The final returns for the Australian election show 
that the Labour Party’s victory has been even more 
decisive than was anticipated from the first count. 
Labour has 46 seats, the Nationalists 14, the Country 
Party 10, the Independents 4, the Progressive Country 
Party 1. Labour has thus a clear majority of 17 over 
all other parties in the House, and the Progressive 
Ccuntry Party member is likely, on most occasions, to 
vote with the Government. Mr. Bruce himself has 
lost his seat to his Labour opponent by 3827 votes. 
Even those who have disliked his policy will hupe to 
see him back in the House at an early date. Mr. 
Scullin, the new Premier, has formed his Ministry 
from a list of names chosen by the Labour Caucus, and 
some light is thrown on the Party’s intentions by the 
fact that the majority of the new Ministers are recog- 
nized as belonging to its moderate section. The 
appointment of Mr. Fenton, a high Protectionist, as 
Minister of Trade and Customs is, perhaps, significant. 
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Mr. Green, an advocate of a strong Navy, becomes 
Minister of Defence. Mr. Scullin has lost no time in 
announcing that he does not intend to introduce any 
sensational measures. He has not yet referred directly 
to the question of repealing the Waterside Workers 
Act, but it may be presumed that it will be largely 
modified as part of his declared policy of industrial 


conciliation. 
* * * 


General Hertzog has made a powerful bid for 
racial co-operation in South Africa, in his address to 
the Free State Nationalist Congress at Bloemfontein. 
He condemned in strong terms the revival of secession 
propaganda in the Party, and declared as strongly 
against the proposal to appoint a South African as 
Governor-General in succession to Lord Athlone, on ihe 
ground that it would accentuate the cleavage between 
Dutch and English-speaking South Africans. The 
South African Party Congress was sufficiently im- 
pressed to send the Premier a telegram welcoming the 
spirit of conciliation shown in his speech, and there 
seems just a possibility that his renewed overtures for 
9, non-party settlement of the native problem may have 
some practical results. The Cape Franchise question is 
likely, however, to prove an irremovable obstacle to 
agreement, unless General Hertzog is prepared to 
modify very seriously his previous proposals. 


* * * 


The Schober Government in Austria has lost no 
time in introducing Bills for reforming the Constitu- 
tion. The most important clauses in the Bills are 
those which confer greater powers on the President (in- 
cluding the power of ruling, under certain conditions, 
without a Parliament), and those which transfer some 
of the powers of the Municipal Council of Vienna to 
the State. Austria has once been disturbed by very 
severe civil strife, and recurrences have more than 
once been threatened. In the circumstances, it may 
be right to confer large emergency powers on the Head 
of the State, so long as the conditions in which they 
may be exercised are carefully circumscribed. The 
Austrian Socialist Party, however, have denounced the 
Bills as establishing a dictatorship of the Heimwehr, 
and their opposition will be violent and bitter. If 
the Bills become law by constitutional procedure, the 
country will probably accept them quietly; but the 
danger of civil strife is not yet over. The debate will 
be long, and a vote adverse to the Government is only 
too likely to be answered by a march of the Heimwehr 
on Vienna, 

* * * 


After being held up for about forty-eight hours 
in the outskirts of Kabul, Nadir Khan’s armies again 
advanced, and in a few hours were in possession of the 
citadel. The Amir Habibullah escaped, but he no 
longer has any forces on which he can depend. As soon 
as Nadir entered the capital, the chiefs and notables of 
his army proclaimed themselves a National Assembly 
and hailed Nadir as King. Nadir begged to be excused 
on the ground that he had already done enough; the 
chiefs answered that, if he refused to be King, they 
would march out of the capital. Nadir promptly 
decided that it was better to be King than to be a chief 
without an army. There can be no doubt whatever 
that the irregularly constituted Assembly has made the 
best possible choice. Nadir and his brothers have 
proved to be the only Afghan leaders capable of unit- 
ing a substantial majority of tribesmen, and their ser- 
vice in Europe, as diplomatic representatives of 
Afghanistan, is a guarantee that they will set their 
faces against a wild Moslem reaction. 
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COAL: THE LATEST PHASE 
W ite: the reassembly of Parliament next week, 


the time approaches when the Government will 

have to disclose their coal policy ; and the most 
awkward of our domestic problems will then re-emerge 
into the open. The broad lines on which the Govern- 
ment contemplate proceeding are fairly clear. Their 
idea is to do two things: (1) to reduce the maximum 
working-day, not by an hour, but by approximately 
half an hour, to take effect about May next year, ind 
possibly to provide, contingently and remotely, for a 
further reduction later on; (2) to implement by legis- 
lation a marketing scheme, based, subject to whatever 
amendments they may think necessary, on the scheme 
which the owners have lately been working out. 
Neither of these two projects will be plain sailing. On 
the contrary, both will give rise to much trouble and 
controversy; and it will be useful, therefore, to con- 
sider the nature of the issues that may be expected to 
arise. 

The decision—for there is no room for doubt that 
this is the decision—to take half an hour off the work- 
ing day undoubtedly represents the most sensible 
course of action which circumstances and election 
pledges left open to the Government. They are deeply 
committed to legislating promptly about hours; in- 
deed, the question here is whether so moderate a reduc- 
tion as half an hour can be reconciled with a scrupu- 
lous reading of their promises. To have restored the 
seven-hour day, however, would have been disastrous 
economic policy, and would almost certainly have pre- 
cipitated an unmanageable industrial crisis. The half- 
hour reduction is a very different proposition. In the 
first place, it will make no difference to the hours 
worked in several important districts. It will not 
affect Yorkshire or Notts or North Derbyshire or Kent, 
where the 7}-hour day prevails at present; nor will it 
mean any change in the hours of the hewers in 
Northumberland and Durham. Secondly, the coal in- 
dustry has been doing somewhat better lately, and, 
with improved selling arrangements, should do better 
still; so that it ought not to be beyond the capacity 
of the coal industry in those districts, like Scotland 
and South Wales, where eight hours are at present 
worked, to accommodate themselves to the compara- 
tively moderate cut of half an hour. Finally—and 
this is an important consideration—the reduction 
would not do much more than is required to bring our 
coalfields into line with the prevailing practice on the 
Continent and with the terms of the Washington Hours 
Convention. Clearly, the present paradoxical position, 
under which our miners, in many districts, work 
longer hours than any others in Europe, cannot be 
maintained indefinitely. In these circumstances, the 
general case for reducing the working day by half an 
hour is extremely strong; and on this matter the 
Government can rely confidently on the support of the 
House of Commons. 

None the less, there are obvious difficulties in 
executing this branch of the Government’s policy ; and 
there is no sign that any progress has been made in 
the recent negotiations towards overcoming them. The 
difficulties, of course, are concerned with the question 
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of wage-rates. Can the owners in the eight-hour dis- 
tricts—Scotland, South Wales, &c.—be persuaded to 
pay the higher wage-rates required to obviate a reduc- 
tion in the weekly earnings of the miners? Here the 
very fact that many districts will be unaffected by the 
change is a source of difficulty. To the owners of 
South Wales, the question presents itself as one of 
assuming a new burden which Yorkshire will not have 
to bear; and Yorkshire and South Wales are to some 
extent in competition with one another. This, of 
course, is one reason for associating the change with 
a marketing scheme in which a national co-ordinating 
body figures prominently. But, even so, the owners 
in the eight-hour districts will need much persuading 
before they agree to the requisite adjustment of wage- 
rates; and it is fairly clear that the process of per- 
suasion has not made much headway yet. Of course, 
the Government might have recourse to coercion. 
They might enforce the requisite wage-rates by 
minimum-wage legislation; and this possibility will 
doubtless help to make the owners reasonable. But 
for various reasons, the weapon of minimum-wage 
legislation is one which the Government may well be 
reluctant to employ. The whole question of wage- 
rates is further complicated by the vexed issue of 
national versus district agreements. 

To sum up, therefore, while there is no reason to 
quarrel with the decision which has been reached in 
regard to hours, the question still bristles with difficul- 
ties which are likely to tax the Government’s capacity. 

Issues of a very different character are raised by 
the marketing project. The accounts which have 
appeared in the Press, while they leave many important 
details obscure, indicate clearly enough the broad 
features of the marketing scheme which the owners have 
submitted to the Government. It isa ‘* cartellization ” 
scheme, pure and simple. It is designed, that is to say, 
not to effect economies, but to maintain and improve 
selling prices. A schedule of minimum selling prices is 
to be fixed ; and the price policy is to be supported by 
regulating output on the ‘** quota ”’ principle, i.e., each 
colliery company is to be allotted a proportion of the 
district output, is to be compensated if it sells less than 
its quota, and penalized if it sells more. 

It is obvious, to put it mildly, that if the Govern- 
ment propose to place legislative authority behind any 
scheme of this character, they will encounter strong 
opposition. The man in the street, whether Conserva- 
tive, Liberal, or Labour, does not regard trusts and 
cartels with a friendly eye; and the notion that the 
State should enforce with the authority of the law a 
scheme designed to raise prices against the public and 
to limit output is likely to strike him as altogether out- 
rageous. The man in the street would be apt to feel in 
this way, even if the whole weight of authoritative 
opinion were in favour of the scheme. But two letters 
which have appeared in the Times this week—from Sir 
William Beveridge and Sir Richard Redmayne—make 
it clear that experts will not be lacking to stimulate 
the ordinary man’s misgivings. Sir Richard Redmayne 
is opposed to the whole idea of securing a higher price 
for coal, declaring that “‘ coal is already too dear.” 
With all respect to Sir Richard Redmayne, we cannot 
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follow him here. The facts which he adduces in sup- 
port of his contention, ‘‘ that the average price of coal 
last year was 82} per cent. above that of 1918 and the 
cost of production over 71 per cent. higher,’’ serve 
rather, when the fall in the value of money is remem- 
bered, to confirm the view that the price of coal is 
uneconomically low. To raise coal prices to a higher 
level must be, in our judgment, an essential part of any 
solution of the coal problem. Sir Richard Redmayne’s 
letter shows, however, how far public opinion is from 
being converted to this view. To any marketing 
scheme which looks towards higher selling prices, 
strong, if unreasonable, opposition must be expected 
on this ground alone. It is important, therefore, if 
the Government’s scheme is to stand a chance of accept- 
ance, that it should not be vulnerable in other ways as 
well. 

Here we come to Sir William Beveridge’s letter. 
Sir William Beveridge does not attack the whole idea 
of raising the selling price of coal. His complaint is 
that the new scheme provides for nothing else, that it 
** contains nothing whatever that will tend to closer 
co-operation between collieries in the actual business 
of marketing or of transporting and distributing coal.”’ 
On the contrary, he argues, the main principle of the 
scheme is ** to stereotype, as far as possible, the exist- 
ing organization of the industry and the existing dis- 
tribution of production among the collieries of each 
district.”” The industry, he complains, ** is not simply 
to be left, but to be drugged into remaining just as it 
is.”’ The consumers ‘‘ are to pay for the continued 
irrationalization of coal.”’ 

Such criticisms are formidable, coming from one 
of the chief authors of the Samuel Report. We think, 
for our part, that Sir William goes too far in arguing 
that the quota system will obstruct or discourage 
amalgamations. Experience of quota schemes does 
not, as we read it, bear out that view. But un- 
doubtedly the owners’ scheme, if the current accounts 
of it are correct, is conceived entirely in terms of 
getting better prices from the consumer, and relegates 
the question of efficiency to the background. From the 
economic and industrial standpoint, this is at least 
regrettable ; from the political and psychological stand- 
point, it is probably a fatal defect. 

There is another formidable difficulty to which 
neither Sir Richard Redmayne nor Sir William 
Beveridge refers. How are the bodies to be constituted, 
which, backed by the force of law, are to fix prices 
and limit output? Is it politically practicable at this 
time of day to entrust powers so ..uportant and open 
to such manifest possibilities of abuse, to committees 
representing no one but the owners? How, on the 
other hand, can the public be adequately represented 
without ruining the scheme from the owners’ point 
of view? There are no signs that Ministers have as yet 
brought their minds to bear on this, or, indeed, on 
any other of the questions raised by the owners’ 
sckeme. When they do so, they will find that they 
have many extremely awkward problems to consider, 
from which we conclude that it may be some time yet 
before the Government are ready to submit their mar- 
keting scheme to the House of Commons. 
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MR. SHEARER’S SECRET 
DOCUMENT 


HE Shearer affair in Washingon falls into two parts. 
I The first is made up of the disclosures, brought about 
by the Senate Investigating Committee, as to the 
range and variety of the enterprises carried out by Mr. 
William B. Shearer, the world’s most astonishing expert 
in Secret-Service propaganda, on behalf of the Big Navy 
group, the shipbuilding companies, and Mr. W. R. Hearst. 
The second part is concerned with the myth of the “* British 
secret document,’’ by means of which, as he assured the 
Senate Committee, Mr. Shearer whipped up the fury of 
Senators against Great Britain, and caused the passage of 
the Fifteen Cruisers Bill, in February, 1929, by a crushing 
majority. The Shearer ‘* secret document ”’ is richer in the 
stuff of pure comedy than any documental incident of 
international history within living memory. The plain 
facts are almost beyond credence. The ‘* document ”’ it- 
self is too good to be true. And yet the whole thing is as 
clear as day. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Shearer brought a suit 
against three great shipbuilding companies for a sum of 
£52,000, described as unpaid balance of the salary due to 
him for service as their secret agent, at Geneva and Wash- 
ington, against the naval agreement with Britain and for 
the Cruisers Bill. The revelations in this suit aroused 
President Hoover to unwonted anger, and it was made 
known that the Senate inquiry then begun would be pur- 
sued without mercy and to the limit. The facts elicited 
from Mr. Shearer’s employers made the greatest sensation 
of the kind known in America since the Teapot Dome 
scandal, and when, on the last day of September, Mr. 
Shearer himself was called to testify, the excitement became 
feverish. Announcing himself as ‘* American, Christian, 
Nationalist, and Protestant,’? which is near enough to the 
Ku Klux formula, Mr. Shearer asserted that he could tell 
the Committee more in thirty minutes than they could 
learn in thirty days. He seemed proud, on the whole, of 
the Scotland Yard dossier about himself, a man of many 
aliases who, among numberless other adventures, had been 
in some fashion connected with the ‘* Mr. A.’? Kashmiri 
ease. And then, in a glow of confidence, he came to the 
‘* British secret document,’? concerning which he had 
already submitted certain facts to the Committee in writing. 
The document in question had reached him during the 
agitation over the Cruisers Bill in January of this year. 
He was indebted for it to a certain Judge Summers, who 
had obtained it from a Secret Service man in Los Angeles. 
The thing, Mr. Shearer explained, was “‘ so vital and 
amazing *’ that he took it to the Navy Department. There, 
the head of the U.S. Naval Intelligence informed him that 
they had known of the paper and were pleased to have the 
text. It was photographed, and Mr. Shearer promptly 
brought it into play among the Senators, with the result 
that the Fifteen Cruisers Bill went through with a bang. 

Senator Shortridge, chairman of the Committee, de- 
clined to allow the paper to be read into the record, and 
Mr. Shearer, invited to describe it, gave himself into the 
hands of an expectant and unmerciful Press. He 
explained that the treasure in his possession was a secret 
report upon British propaganda in the United States, sent 
from New York in 1919 to Mr. Lloyd George, then Prime 
Minister; that it was the work of Sir William Wiseman, 
at that time head of the British Intelligence Service in 
America, and that it proved the existence of a vast and 
diabolical conspiracy, directed by the British Government, 
for the overthrow of the independence of the United States. 
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Upon the publication of these hair-raising truths a telegram 
reached the chairman of the Senate Committee from Sir 
William Wiseman, who is now associated with the New 
York banking house of Kiihn, Loeb and Co. Sir William 
said that he knew the document: it was “‘ a clumsy and 
absurd forgery,’’ and when he was alleged to be sending it 
to London from New York he was at the Peace Conference 
in Paris. 

When this message reached Washington the Committee 
was on the point of adjourning over the week of Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s visit. Mr. Shearer and Sir William Wiseman 
together had furnished a complete clue to the mystery, and 
it was found that in February last Mr. Shearer had given 
long extracts from the document to the GaELIC-AMERICAN 
of New York. But the odd fact is that despite these 
capital aids to memory, the New York and Washington 
papers failed to see through the Shearer myth. It remained 
for an English journalist to announce the facts which led 
to the identification of the ‘‘ secret document ” and its 
author. In the Osserver of October 6th an article 
appeared from a special correspondent, whose name was 
given by the New York Times as that of Mr. S. K. 
Ratcliffe. It stated that the ‘* secret document ”’ was 
nothing more nor less than a jeu d’esprit, an extravagant 
skit, printed as a pamphlet in New York ten years ago 
and freely circulated, the author being an Irish doctor who 
had been in the British service. The NEw Yorx Times 
reproduced the Oxsserver article, along with liberal ex- 
tracts from the pamphlet, now revealed as ‘‘ The Re- 
Conquest of America.’? A few days later the name of the 
author was given: Dr. William Maloney, a well-known 
specialist in nerve disorders practising in New York. Dr. 
Maloney won the M.C. at Gallipoli, where he was severely 
wounded. From 1916 onwards he was a supporter of the 
Irish Republican cause, and after the war he went to 
America. Being then under suspicion from John Devoy 
and the GaELIc-AMERICAN group as an agent of the British 
Government, he threw off his squib, which was published 
in 1919 by the Friends of Irish Freedom. Two years later, 
in a Philadelphia Irish paper, he admitted the authorship 
of the tract and gave his reasons for writing it. 

It should be said, to begin with, that ‘* The Re- 
Conquest of America ”’ is a little masterpiece of satire, the 
work of a rare ironist commanding all the resources of 
the official style. The rhythm is invariably right, and he 
is careful to place the adverb in the sentence precisely 
where it would be put by a pernickety Foreign Office 
senior when revising the draft. Adopting the pose of the 
chief British agent in America, he winds beautifully into 
his narrative, after a grateful acknowledgment of the kind 
request of the Prime Minister for full information about 
the wonderful British effort for the conversion of America, 
and, no later than the second page, lets the reader into 
the secret of his humour by explaining that the exact 
results of his evangelizing method in America are 
“* measured by the standard Foreign Office unit.”? This 
wonderful device enables him to say that the time taken 
to make a loyal subject of King George out of an American 
citizen has been reduced to ‘* 29 days, 3 hours, 16 
minutes,’’ and the cost to the ridiculously small sum of 
53 cents. From this engaging start the writer proceeds 
to an exposition of the way in which not only the First 
Families of America but all the patriotic societies were won 
over; how a campaign had been engineered ‘‘ to make 
obedient, loyal, little Britons out of the undisciplined 
native young,’’ and how “the scurrilous Star-spangled 
Banner *’ had been displaced by the song ‘* America,” 
which, happily, has the same air as ‘“‘ the Imperial 
Anthem,”’ 
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Then he swings into his stride. The 1,000,000 Ameri- 
can Boy Scouts have been placed ‘‘ under the headship of 
General Baden-Powell,”? and the 60,000 American Girl 
Guides under his wife. For the ‘* young over Scout age ” 
there are the Y.M.C.A. and kindred organizations, all 
linked up “‘ to exert a continuous standardizing influence 
during the formative years.”?> And :— 

‘‘ Quantity production of thought-proof, disciplined, 
evangelical, uniformed colonists is thus ensured to the 
Empire. ... President and Mrs. Wilson have graciously 
bestowed their patronage upon it ; Miss Wilson has aided 
it with song ; the Presidential sons-in-law, less tuneful, 
have been no less helpful; and all the official family, 
male and female, have been zealous even where they 
have proved expensive.”’ 

The universities and the churches, our satirist goes on, 
have thrown themselves into the good work. ‘“ His 
Grace *’ the Bishop of Oxford (a bad little slip that) has 
been welcomed; and one well-known American preacher, 
returning from England, “ alleges that noble Englishmen 
condescended to shake his hand.’? And as for the men of 
letters :— 

‘“We have succeeded in making our playwrights, 
our poets, and authors more popular here than they are 
in England, largely on account of their superiority over 
the native talent, but partly on account of our ability to 
feature their work in our Press here. Our lecturers have 
given us invaluable service. . . . Our publishing houses 
. . . have patriotically seconded our efforts. The motto 
of this section is— 


‘A British new book, or talk, or play, 
For every hour of every day.’ ”’ 

The American Press, we are assured, has been won- 
derful, while a “‘ recent acquisition ’? of moving pictures 
** extends our control of a field in which we for some time 
have had considerable stakes.”” And so, he proceeds, in 
a fine rhetorical fling :— 

“To all ages and classes, to every phase of human 
activity, by all channels of human communications, our 
propaganda permeates. Our command over the cables 
and the Press, the schools and the universities, the 
pulpit and the tribunes, will tend to increase. Soon we 
should be in a position to control at will the reading, 
the hearing, and the seeing of the inhabitants, so that 
such ideas as are not truly British may be met with a 
barrier, ‘ They shall not pass’! ” 

The author turns to the remarkable work of Samuel 
Gompers in making organized Labour in America ‘* more 
imperial than is Labour in England,” so that *‘ London 
Jewry may well be proud of its Mr. Gompers, whose name 
will rank with Disraeli’s as an Empire builder’?! Follow- 
ing this come a few gorgeous pages about the capture of 
American capital and finance, leading to a suggested 
culmination :— 

‘* Events and Lord Reading have also brought to our 
aid the strength of other international financial groups 
here. . . . Sir Edgar and Lady Speyer might perhaps be 
now allowed to return to England, and the seat in Par- 
liament which Mr. Otto Kahn was about to occupy when 
the war broke out might be now sold to him.” 

But a warning is necessary. No matter how lavishly 
the British Government may finance the coming election 
(that of 1920), poor President Wilson is doomed : * wilful, 
wanton, and wicked men ”’ will unite with Labour to 
destroy him, and it will be all up :— 

‘“We must therefore hasten to remove from this 
Legislature, with the aid of our supporters here, such of 
its powers as could be used against Imperial unity. In 
other words, we must quickly act to transfer its dan- 
gerous sovereignty from this colony to the custody of the 
Crown. We must, in short, now bring America within 
the Empire. God helping us, we can do no other’’! 
This triumphant anticipation of the American Ambas- 

sador in ** The Apple Cart ”’ is combined with a few pages 
of pitiless ridicule of the League of Nations, which the 
satirist, in an excess of wildness, pretends to believe the 
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Americans would accept at the word of their defeated 
President :— 

‘‘In brief, our entire system of thought control is 
working ceaselessly, tirelessly, ruthlessly, to ensure the 
adoption of the League. And it will be adopted, for busi- 
ness wants peace, the righteous cannot resist a Covenant, 
and the politicians, after shadow boxing for patronage 
purses, will yield valiantly lest the fate of the wanton 
and wilful pursue them.” 

Madder still and madder, as he marches to his finale, 
the eloquent Dr. Maloney becomes. The President’s visit 
to Buckingham Palace, he declares, must be returned by 
the Prince of Wales, ‘‘ who would be an admirable repre- 
sentative of his Royal Sire and would satisfy President 
Wilson’s sense of fitness ’? :— 

‘‘ It is perhaps unfortunate that there is not a Presi- 
dential daughter of the Prince’s age, for such a union 
would have greatly advanced our purpose not only with 
the American people but also with a President who feels 
that lése majesté should be punishable with twenty 
years’ imprisonment ’’! 

In his confession of 1921 the author said that he pro- 
duced ‘** The Re-Conquest of America ”’ as a weapon in 
the campaign to kill the Wilsonian policy of the League 
of Nations, and it is plain that the isolationist doctrine of 
the second half of the tract is at bottom as ferocious as 
the anti-British irony of the first half. But, truth to tell, 
Dr. Maloney’s purpose or impulse is written all over it: 
he was giving rein to a glorious burst of satiric fury and 
revelling in every flourish of his pen. The mentality of 
Mr. Shearer we know. But can there have been a single 
official or politician in Washington who did not see at a 
glance that ‘* The Re-Conquest of America ” could have 
come from nobody in the world but an Irishman? 


THE NEW KIND OF PRIME 
MINISTER 


HERE is a thing known in social science as vertical 

mobility. In a country where there is vertical 

mobility people rise easily—and for that matter also 
fall—in the social scale. It means that there are clear flues 
and a strong draught so that the merest spark of character 
and ability has some chance of being fanned into a flame of 
power and renown. The poet Gray standing in Stoke Pogis 
churchyard among people who might have been Parliamen- 
tary orators and pro-consuls—but that their lot forbade— 
painted the picture of a society in which there was no 
vertical mobility at all. In the business and professional 
life of Britain the career is now fully open to the talent, 
and indeed, since the war, people have risen in the social 
scale with such a rush that the laws of snobbery are in a 
state of chaos, and one heard the other day of the wife of 
a very eminent draper withdrawing her daughter from a 
dancing class because children went to it whose fathers kept 
shops. 

In the public life of the country as distinct from its 
private life the movement has been much slower and has 
not even yet gone so far. In our youth many of us had 
placed in our hands the lives of Lincoln and Garfield and 
Grant. These books were very edifying. They left it clear 
in the reader’s mind that a boy had only to follow the 
advice of his mother and the road was clear from a log- 
cabin to the White House. But there was no parallel path 
in Britain to Downing Street. Disraeli found the way, 
but Disraeli was a genius, and one could not, without the 
risk of doing as much harm as good, set him up as a model 
for aspiring youth. If we leave Disraeli out, Asquith was 
the first man from the unendowed classes of England to 
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reach the office of Prime Minister. Then came Mr. Lloyd 
George. The picture of Mr. Lloyd George, in a Welsh 
cottage, learning Latin for the ‘* Law Prelim.’’—his uncle 
on the other side of the lamp learning Latin too, to bear 
him company on the uphill road—is one of the priceless 
things of biography. It enlarges the bounds of the human 
spirit. And now Mr. Tiltman compiles Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s biography*, and it appears that at the age of 
eighteen or thereabouts, Mr. MacDonald was a friendless 
and one may suppose a hungry boy in London, supporting 
life by addressing envelopes for the Cyclists’ Touring Club. 
Envelopes have to be addressed, but when the work has 
to be done on a large scale it is generally performed by 
those whose future is behind them, and after hearing this 
particular of Mr. MacDonald’s early life we may say that 
the office of Prime Minister, like that of Pope, is open to 
all the world and that the State is at last as democratic as 
the Church. 

It is a great change. Burke, who was always an 
important Whig when the Whigs were in Opposition but an 
obscure Whig when the Whigs were in office, has left a 
few words which show with what difficulty even a great 
genius such as he made his way in the eighteenth century in 
statesmanship :— 

‘“ At every step of my progress in life and at every 
turnpike I met, I was obliged to show my passport and 
again and again to prove my sole title to the honour of 
being useful to my country, by a proof that I was not 
wholly unacquainted with its laws, and the whole system 
of its interests, both abroad and at home, otherwise no 
rank, no toleration even, for me.”’ 

It is indeed a curious thing that plain men should have 
done better under tyrants than they did under Parliaments, 
and that while Henry the Eighth made his Wolsey and his 
Thomas Cromwell out of ordinary provincial material, the 
thirty-three Prime Ministers who followed Walpole and 
rested on the favour of the House of Commons, should, 
all—with the definite exception of Disraeli, and the 
doubtful ones of Canning and Addington—have been gilt- 
edged men. For though Peel, Gladstone, and Campbell- 
Bannerman carried with them some flavours of the middle 
class, they were moneyed men. We forget, again, how 
very exclusive the Cabinet was until our own times. On 
the authority of Dr. Dale, we know that Chamberlain’s 
** provincialism ’’ was always slightly incomprehensible to 
Mr. Gladstone. Chamberlain and Mr. Lloyd George are the 
two examples of ‘* local men” in the highest ranks of 
Imperial statesmanship. Mr. W. H. Smith, whose homely 
name bobs up among the patrician sonorousness of the 
Disraeli and Salisbury Cabinets, was not, as is sometimes 
supposed, a self-made man, nor, though he had much to 
do with news-boys, was he ever a news-boy himself. He 
was an expensively brought up young man. 

Only one very slight deduction has to be made from the 
splendour of Mr. MacDonald’s personal achievement. He 
has risen on the rising tide of a new party. In other words, 
he was planted in open country and was not asked, like 
Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George, to grow up among the knees 
of established monarchs who were taking all the sun and 
much of the nourishment of the party soil. Mr. Tiltman— 
who would have given us a better book if only he had lost 
those scissors and that paste—shows what a lot Mr. Mac- 
Donald had to do with the making of the Labour Party. 
We are reminded also that before Mr. MacDonald came 
into this public favour, he passed through times in which 
his windows, if not his life, were in danger from the dis- 
approval of the mob. Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. Lloyd 
George, among recent Prime Ministers, both served this 
apprenticeship. And indeed, it might almost be laid down 
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as a truth of our public life that, the moment a politician 
hears his own name hissed in a music-hall he may know 
that the day of his apotheosis is not far off. 

Hasiam MILLs. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


HERE seems to be a little more optimism this week 

about the Government’s chances of escaping without 

an industrial disaster from the Coal Muddle. This 
is rather difficult to understand. The muddle seems to me 
to be as difficult and dangerous as ever. The miners have 
been promised a legal reduction of half an hour next 
spring, but it is wages and not hours that form their chief 
concern. In spite of statements to the contrary in some 
newspapers the Cabinet Committee has given the men no 
assurance that reduced hours will not be accompanied 
by reduced wages. They could only give such an assurance 
in the form of an undertaking to fix wages by Statute, and 
that would mean a declaration of war on the owners, 
who are firm in the view that the industry cannot stand 
shorter hours in any case, and certainly not without wages 
being lowered in proportion. The Government seems to be 
relying on a vague hope that by the time hours are reduced 
the owners will have rationalized the industry, and so have 
improved their position sufficiently to continue the present 
rate of wages for a shorter day. The owners—a stubborn 
race of men who have repeatedly beaten Governments and 
miners in combination and_ separately—see _ things 
differently. When the critical time comes in the negotia- 
tions with the miners they will, as always, stand united 
against a national agreement, the miners’ shibboleth, and 
against paying the same wages for less work. Pious hopes 
will not solve this menacing dilemma. 

* * * 

Nothing is more curious than the way popularity is 
distributed among the members of an administration. 
Who, for instance, could have anticipated the universal 
friendliness entertained towards Mr. Lansbury in office? 
‘The man who, when he filled the, surely, more congenial 
role of general rebel, was the bugbear of the Tory and the 
timid is now the public pet. The newspapers revel in him 
.and his good-hearted—and most commendable—schemes 
for the welfare of people in parks. It is significant that 
‘he is the only Minister who has been labelled with an 
affectionate nickname. On the other hand, mark the fate 
.of Miss Bondfield, who, until she took the thankless office 
-of Labour Minister, was the darling of the Labour move- 
ment. The reasons for this change of tone towards Miss 
Bondfield in leftward Labour circles are plain and not too 
creditable to her critics. She is unpopular because she 
«chooses to act with care and a sense of responsibility in 
putting right the grievances and hardships that have 
grown up in the system of unemployment insurance benefit. 
There is no mystery about what the headlong humani- 
tarians in the movement would like her to do, and perhaps 
were foolish enough to expect her to do. Their notion of 
reform is simply the removal of most of those tests which 
are all that prevent unemployment insurance from becom- 
ing mere largesse, or a machine for keeping the have-nots 
at the expense of the haves. Miss Bondfield’s reasoned 
defence of her proceedings last week strikes one as com- 
pletely convincing. 

. * * 

It seems probable that little Denmark will this month 
-set an example to the whole world. She is about to decide 
whether she will be the first nation in the history of man- 
kind voluntarily to disarm herself. So far as the people 
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are concerned the decision was made at the famous elec- 
tion last spring, and all that now remains in doubt is 
whether the Danish Upper House, where there is apparently 
a majority against disarmament, will give way to the 
Lower. The Prime Minister has announced that if it does 
not, the Upper House must be abolished. The interesting 
issue in Denmark seems to be whether the country is to be 
disarmed by general consent or whether disarmament is to 
be obtained plus the abolition of the House of Lords. 
Denmark is governed to-day by a Cabinet of anti- 
militarists and strong supporters of disarmament, backed 
by a majority in the Lower House holding the same views, 
elected as the result of one of the most remarkable cam- 
paigns in modern times conducted by the anti-militarist 
parties, by means of a most resourceful and realistic pacifist 
propaganda. The question before the country was simply 
whether Denmark would be most secure with or without 
an Army and a Navy, and this remarkable electorate 
declared by an emphatic majority on the side of safety— 
and prosperity—through disarmament. The Scandinavian 
countries have shown an example to the richer and more 
powerful nations in their enlightened advocacy of world 
peace, and it seems likely that Denmark is about to show 
that it actually believes in disarmament to the point of 
disarming. 
* * * 

No one has written more strongly than I have against 
the defacement of beautiful country by the new overhead 
power cables. At the same time I think we must frankly 
admit the cogency of the case which Mr. Frank Hodges— 
perhaps with unnecessary violence—put the other day. It 
is perfectly true that it is no use hoping to defeat altogether 
the use of these overhead cables in the carriage of electrical 
power across lovely country. They have come to stay, and 
it is as futile to oppose them as outraged Old Englanders 
found it to oppose the railways. Mr. Hodges’s point 1s 
that a too exclusive care for *‘ amenities ’? must not be 
allowed to hinder the spread of cheap—one hopes it will 
be cheap—electricity among the industrial and rural popu- 
lation. He goes too far, it is true, when he puts the agita- 
tion down to the selfishness of rich people who think of 
nothing but their own esthetic satisfaction. It is not so: 
our heritage of unspoiled beauty in the countryside is as 
much the heritage of the poor as of the rich. All that 
can be done is to persuade the all-powerful authorities to 
make the pylons and cables as harmless as possible. There 
is no case for forcing them to put all the cables under- 
ground : the expense would be fabulous. There is a case, 
and a good one, for asking them to incur some additional 
outlay if by so doing the cables can be routed—or even 
placed underground for short distances—to avoid the 
ruination of famous landscapes that are prized possessions 


of us all. 
* * * 


Some rich new historical and human material should 
result from the researches of Colonel Wedgwood’s com- 
mittee, which is preparing an official account of the com- 
position of past Parliaments. Colonel Wedgwood is 
admirably fitted for the task. He is the most individualist 
of Socialists, or the most Socialistic of individualists. He 
takes his own way in everything, and it is always a human 
way. Among many other things he is a devotee of Parlia- 
ment. For him Parliament is not an abstraction or a 
democratic machine. It is a collection of human beings. 
He is now engaged on a fascinating attempt to clothe 
with personality the names of the M.P.s of the past— 
seventy thousand names are known. When he and his 
colleagues have finished we should know roughly what was 
the personnel of the House of Commons in different epochs 
of our history, and perhaps we shall be a little disappointed 
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to discover that beneath the trappings it was much the 
same selection of citizens in every age, compelled to mem- 
bership by much the same medley of motives. When 
Colonel Wedgwood complains that nothing has been done 
in this field of investigation he does an injustice which I 
hasten to repair. He should have remembered that we 
possess in the recent work of Mr. L. B. Namier a wonder- 
fully complete description of the personalities that made 
up the House of Commons in the eighteenth century : one 
of the most original and useful pieces of historical research 


of recent times. 
* * * 


We all owe a great debt to Mr. William Poel, and it 
is sad to hear that he is about to retire from production. 
Apart from an interesting interview in the OBSERVER, in 
which Mr. Poel speaks with characteristic modesty of his 
achievements, I have seen no notice of an event which is of 
great importance to the theatre. For over thirty years 
now—the Elizabethan Stage Society was founded in 1895— 
Mr. Poel has persisted with ample, if sometimes eccentric, 
scholarship, and with single-minded determination, in 
giving us his own fresh and individual rendering of the 
Elizabethan texts. He has remained faithful to his simple 
ambition ‘to put the plays before us in a manner which 
would not make a returned Elizabethan feel too utterly 
bewildered. This simplicity had all the effect of wild 
originality, but it was no more than common sense. With 
Mr. Poel the play has always been the thing : the play and 
not the satisfaction of the actor’s ego or the public appetite 
for seeing the actor indulge his personality at the expense 
of Shakespeare. He has insisted, often with seemingly 
revolutionary effect, in getting behind the tradition to the 
reality, to the play and the meaning of its text, and also 
to the kind of performance for which it was composed. I 
do not agree with those who talk as if Mr. Poel’s work for 
the stage had been a failure. He has failed, certainly, to 
make much impression on the commercial theatre, but one 
cannot describe as a failure a man who has opened up 
again so many avenues of delight in poetry and the art 


of acting. 
* * * 


Of the many comments evoked by the death of the 
Eprinsurcu Review, I like best that of Mr. J. A, Spender, 
who remarks that the English monthlies and quarterlies 
lost their high place and influence because the most distin- 
guished public men, essayists and controversialists, gave 
up working for them. When you have said that the 
greatest writers of the nineteenth century—from Scott and 
Lamb, Hazlitt and De Quincey, to Carlyle and Kingsley 
and George Eliot, Ruskin and Pater, Swinburne and 
Matthew Arnold, Morley and Meredith—put their best stuff 
into the reviews, you have said everything. Of course, 
the pay was generous, and not seldom splendid. Macaulay, 
before he went to India in his thirty-fourth year, could live 
tolerably on the proceeds of the year’s earnings from the 
EpinsurcH. The oddest feature of the blue-and-buff, as 
of the Tory QUARTERLY, was the outrageous despotism of 
the editor. Jeffrey rewrote the copy of all but the most 
arrogant of his contributors. So did Henry Reeve, the last 
EDINBURGH editor of the heroic school. The humblest 
periodical writer of to-day, pleased to accept twenty shil- 
lings a page, would not stand a fraction of the humiliation 
that was suffered, as a matter of course, by the eminent 
Victorians. By the bye, it is simply not true that the day 
of the quarterly is over : witness the Hissert, the Rounp 
TABLE, and that best of American reviews, the YALE. 

* * * 

Many people find cynical amusement in comparing the 
professions of politicians with their practice in office. It is 
amusing, but one must take a reasonably easy view of 
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human nature. When I hear these comparisons made I 
always recall the American parable. A man was standing 
on the platform at the end of a railway carriage, admiring 
the scenery, when an attendant came up to him and said: 
** That platform is to get in by, not to travel on.” 
Kappa. 


A TRUE BLUE CHANCELLOR 
(As seen by City Correspondents of the Press.) 


WHEN reparations were replanned 
He passed the crucial moral test ; 
On principle he took his stand 
In his demand for interest. 
With tears of joy the City viewed 
His stern financial rectitude. 


No Bank Inquiry need we dread, 
Since Snowden proved himself no crank : 
** Our first assumption is,’’ he said, 
** The perfect wisdom of the Bank.” 
The City hailed with joy profound 
A Chancellor so sage and sound. 


And once again he proved his flair 
(So far as I perceive his drift) 
For economic laissez-faire : 
He raised the slogan, **‘ Hands off Thrift ’’; 
Thus shattering all foolish dreams 
Of costly unemployment schemes. 


So orthodox his creed, who blames 
His party badge’s crimson hue, 
When every City man acclaims 
His economics as true-blue? 
We know, at least, he’d never look 
Into that nasty Yellow Book. 
MacFLECKNOE. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


CHRISTIAN UNITY THIS SIDE 
THE TWEED 


Sir,—‘*‘ Comprehension,”’ once again, has become a word 
occasionally heard in the churches and chapels in England. 
‘‘ In Essentials Unity, in Non-Essentials Liberty, in all things 
Charity.” Who is not willing to re-echo this old saying? 

Why, then, does Christendom remain sectarian? It is 
because, in matters religious, it has hitherto been found im- 
possible to dissever, in men’s minds, the essentials from 
the non-essentials. 

Some Anglican priests are now to be heard bewailing the 
‘“‘ obstinacy *’ of the Church of Rome in refusing to recog- 
nize the validity of Anglican Orders, and yet these same 
Anglican priests, or some of them, are ready to believe that 
after a short interval English Nonconformists will have no 
strong objection to allow the ministers of their chapels io 
accept ordination at the hands of consecrated Anglican 
Bishops, thus joining the Order of Priests of the United 
Church. 

But just as the Romans refuse to recognize Anglican 
Orders, so also do Nonconformists refuse to recognize them. 
To the bulk of Nonconformists the differences between a 
priest and a layman are no more “‘ real ’’ than those between 
a fishmonger and a greengrocer. To a Nonconformist (how- 
ever mistaken) the Pope of Rome, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and the Patriarch of Constantinople are all three Iay- 
men, and are no more authorized by God to ‘‘bind and 
loose,”’ to consecrate (Sacramentally) the Elements, to bap- 
tize children, to marry couples, and to maintain the 
Apostolical Succession, than any other three Christian men. 

Is not this an ‘‘ essential *’ never to be got over? Is it 
not the Altar that makes this everlasting distinction between 
church and chapel? 

What would happen if any scheme of comprehension 
that pretended to make light of this difference could he 
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brought about by friendly conversations—the great non- 
religious world looking on in the meantime, half-laughing, 
half-supporting? 

Why—nothing would happen! Churches would remain 
churches, served by priests, and chapels would remain 
chapels, without them. 


One thing (hardly worth mentioning) might indeed 
happen. The interchange of pulpits! A broad-minded Dean 


might once or twice a year be heard preaching in West- 
minster Chapel, and a popular Nonconformist in West- 
minster Abbey ; each preacher trying his hardest to make 
believe that, despite unsolved differences, all was right with 
the Christian world. 

Is it anything to be ashamed of, or perhaps even to 
be regretted, that some (by no means all) religious differences 
are based upon beliefs held with such depths of conviction, 
that of necessity they keep their professors apart, though 
now, no longer, at enmity? Is not the priesthood one of these 
differences, and if it is, ought it not to be kept in the very 
forefront of discussion, and not hid behind the screen, and 
left ‘‘ standing over” like a suit in the Court of Chancery, 
‘* for further consideration ''?—Yours, &c., 

AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF RUSSIA 


Srr,—R. C.’s letter on Russia illustrates once more the 
defect of modern political discussion—its lack of historical 
perspective. This lack, as well as partisan sentimen- 
tality, renders almost useless attempts to describe the 
Russian situation clearly. For the last nine years people 
who tried to think impartially have perceived that industrial 
development in a country such as Russia, debarred from 
borrowed capital, would be of necessity slow and accom- 
panied by hardship. So would the development of the United 
States but for money lent by Europe. To say this is not to 
endorse usury as the basis of civilization, but merely to point 
out that while men are making machines, railways, and 
factories, these men do not produce food and yet must be 
fed. To feed them, in Russia, an ignorant peasantry have 
to be persuaded to better agricultural methods, and also to 
give up part of their produce before the industrial worker is 
in a position to give much in return. 

The cultural significance of the way Russia tackles this 
problem is that, instead of giving rich private enterprise 
power to exploit, she prefers to persuade her whole popula- 
tion to endure hardship and set aside nearly half their 
national income to create an industrial machine to serve the 
community as a whole. Hours are, in many cases, better 
than here ; wages and conditions far better than what the 
Russian worker previously had. 

Again, R. C.’s gibe at ‘“‘ cultural significance "’ illustrates 
the pathetic Western faith in comfort as the only value. 
There are poverty-stricken people who are more comforted 
by music or Shakespeare than by a new overcoat ; in Eng- 
land, to my surprise, I have found them comforted by a 
view of Lady So-and-So in her Court dress. 

The Russian workman to-day endures hardship gladly 
because he feels his people are putting up a fight for the 
essentials of civilization ; he sees every economic gain being 
devoted to health, child nurture, education, art, science, 
rather than a luxury class and a multiplication of senseless 
wants. R. C. must indeed be ignorant of Russia if he does 
not know how ably the Government there teaches by picture 
and diagram those who cannot yet read. 

No one denies censorship in Russia ; but about England 
R. C. is a trifle complacent. What of the Communist trials, 
the suppression of the Sanger pamphlet on birth-control, 
the deportation of Homer Lane, the recent censorship antics. 
Under the late Government the police tended more and more 
to break up Labour meetings on slight pretext ; on the night 
of the Sacco and Vanzetti demonstration I saw Hyde Park 
packed with armies of police in greater number than the 
demonstrators, while relays waited half-concealed in the side 
streets. And during the war in England—after all, Russia 
has been in a war state these last ten years.—Yours, &c., 

Dora RUSSELL. 

Telegraph House, Harting, Petersfield. 

October 21st, 1929. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Sir,—The Author of ‘‘ A Housemaster and his Boys” 
joins issue with me for questioning, in an article on his book, 
the wisdom of the monastic system of boarding schools, to 
which so many English boys are subjected. He believes that 
at the Public School period of development it is natural for 
the boy to associate with his own sex. If he is speaking 
strictly of the Public School years, he is very likely right. 
I do not regard the case for co-education during adolescence 
as either completely proved, or completely disproved ; my 
own bias is towards the segregated school for the normal 
adolescent boy. But in practice the Public School system 
includes the Preparatory School system, and I was careful 
in my article to speak of the boy ‘‘ from the time when he 
goes to his Preparatory School,’ that is, from the age of 
nine, or eight, or even seven. Whatever the authorities 
cited by Housemaster may think about the years imme- 
diately succeeding puberty, I shall be surprised if they are 
in favour of the segregated boarding school from the earlier 
age. Is it not likely that the best preparation for adolescence 
and later life is an education which permits the free associa- 
tion of boys and girls until fhe dawn of sex-consciousness? 
—Yours, &c., 

October 21st, 1929.. 


JAMES HERBERT. 


CLEAN MILK 


Srr,—I was indeed surprised to note the contents of Sir 
Arbuthnot Lane’s letter in your issue of October 5th. Why 
did he use figures which were never intended for such use, 
and why did he use them in such a way as to convey an 
entirely false impression? I can only suggest that his 
motive was to add weight to his arguments in favour of 
sealed milk containers. 

I would refer him to page 31 of ‘‘ The Tenth Annual 
Report of the Ministry of Health.” 

True, it says that 8.2 per cent. of the samples taken 
were either adulterated or in some way not up to the 
standard. However, this is qualified by the following 
paragraph :— 

‘* This figure (especially for milk) can never be taken 
as a true index of the risk that any particular article of 
food is adulterated, since the figure expresses the result not 
only of random, but of selected samples, and the selection 
is made for administrative and not statistical purposes. 
Most local authorities arrange for more intensive sampling 
from suspected than from other dealers.”’ 

Thus it is obvious that the figure 8.2 per cent. conveys 
no guide to the standard of milk sold in this country.— 
Yours, &c., 


b 


LEONARD A. SMITH. 


S1r,—I was interested to read the letter in your paper of 
the 12th instant with reference to the need of milk for school 
children. 

May I draw the attention of your correspondent to the 
fact that my Council has, during the past two years, been 
actively engaged in organizing a hygienic supply of milk for 
school children, and that to-day there are probably 250,000 
members of milk clubs organized by my Council, each of 
whom is paying 1d. per school day and is receiving one-third 
of a pint of milk in a bottle sealed in such a manner that 
a straw can be inserted without removing the disc, which 
enables the child to drink the milk slowly. The advantage 
of this system is that it does away as far as is possible with 
the extra work which the distribution of loose milk entailed 
on the teachers, i.e., the measuring out and washing of cups 
and mugs. 

In many instances the milk is supplied direct: from pro- 
ducers, although of course in the larger cities and towns this 
is impossible and the milk is supplied by the distributive 
trade. It is due very largely to the hearty co-operation of 
the dairy trade that the scheme has been made possible 
at all. 

I believe that we have only just touched the fringe of this 
school market, and that it is being developed rapidly day 
by day, with the result that producers will find an enlarged 
market for liquid milk. 

Should any of your readers be interested in obtaining 
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particulars of this school service scheme, I should be only too 
glad to forward them literature explaining the scheme.— 


Yours, &c., A. D. ALLEN, Organizing Secretary, 


National Milk Publicity Council. 
33, Gordon Square, W.C.1. 


ADMIRALS AND SCHOOLBOYS 


Sir,—Mr. Leonard Woolf must have thoroughly enjoyed 
writing his article in your issue of October 19th. It is 
always such fun despising one’s fellow creatures by whole 
categories at a time. The simple-minded sailor, the stupid 
soldier, the damned politician, half-baked intellectuals, the 
effete aristocracy, pacifist cranks—we all keep a private cock- 
shy for our sillier moments. I suppose it is because Mr. 
Woolf writes so much better than most of us, that his occa- 
sional outbursts of Aunt-Sallyism always seem out of place. 

It has been my fate to be brought into contact with a 
great many naval officers, including quite a number of 
Admirals. Like most classes of men, they vary ; but, gener- 
ally speaking, I have been impressed, and sometimes 
rebuked, by their mental keenness, their interest in matters 
outside their own profession, and their responsiveness to new 
ideas. Mr. Woolf would probably retort that this is because 
I am myself ‘‘ spiritually and intellectually *’ in ‘‘ the stage 
of knickerbockers.’’ I hope that is not true, for I remember 
that, as a schoolboy, I was very prone to sweeping 
generalizations.—Yours, &c., C. ERNEST FAYLE. 


A MEMORIAL TO LADY COURTNEY 


S1r,—The wish has been expressed that there should be 
some memorial to the late Lady Courtney of Penwith. 

This wish is not confined to her friends in Chelsea, but 
is shared by many who came into contact with her in spheres 
of activity other than local. At the same time, because of her 
long residence in, and her love for, Chelsea, it is felt that 
her memorial might well have a local expression. 

Remembering her devotion to children, it is proposed 
that the memorial should take the form of a named cot in 
perpetuity—‘*‘ The Kate Courtney Cot’’—in the Cheyne 
Hospital for Children, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, to which she 
was an old friend and subscriber. 

The sum required for such a cot is £250. 

It is to be hoped that a little more than this amount may 
be subscribed, in which case it is suggested that the balance 
should be spent in placing a comfortable wooden seat, with 
some simple inscription, possibly in the Embankment 
Garden opposite her house, 15, Cheyne Walk. 

Contributions, large or small, may be sent to:— 

Mrs. L. D’O. Walters, 5, Swan Walk, Chelsea, 
who has kindly undertaken to act as Treasurer. 

It is begged that intending subscribers will be so good 
as to send an early reply, so that the cot may be established 
and the Fund closed before the end of the year, when a 
statement will be sent to all contributors.—Yours, &c., 

HENRY E. J. BEVAN. 

G. P. Goocu. 

C. P. Secor. 

JOHN FISCHER WILLIAMS. 
I. A. WILLIAMS. 


THE VICTORIAN RETURN 


S1r,—The present psychology is vastly interesting. After 
the most graceless fashions indulged by women in living 
memory, ‘‘woman’s glory ’’—her hair—creeps lengthwise, 
and frocks displayed in windows are six inches longer. The 
names of Grace, Elizabeth, and Pamela are once more 
enthroned. 

Last week at a public library I sought the verification of 
a thought by John Morley on Vauvenargues, but to the sur- 
prise of the librarian himself, Morley’s volumes were all out 


except one. People are reading ‘‘ Wives and Daughters,” 
‘“‘Middlemarch,”’ and ‘‘ Blithedale Romance.” ‘‘O happy 
retribution.”’ . 

‘“‘ The epoch ends.”’ ‘‘ Tempts not the bright new age? ”’ 
—Yours, &c., 


RICHARD GILLBARD. 
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GENTLEMEN OF THE BAR 
By A. A. MILNE. 


HATEVER one thinks of the Bar, one cannot 

deny that it is respectable. It is, as far as I know, 

the only respectable calling open to the sons of the 
socially ambitious. To have your boy at the Bar is to 
have him in safety; henceforth the family can come out 
into the open. How different from other professions! Did 
you suggest a doctor, my dear lady? But the most out- 
rageous, long-haired quack calls himself a doctor, just as 
does Lord Dawson of Penn, A schoolmaster? Dr. Arnold 
and Mr. Squeers were both schoolmasters. No doubt io 
be a clergyman meant something once, if we made it quite 
clear that we weren’t one of those impossible Noncon- 
formists; but the social standards of the Church of Eng- 
land, alas! are not what they were. As for the trades 
and the arts, it is hopeless to expect any aid from them. 
To be described on the charge-sheet (as one so often is) 
as ‘** engineer,”’ ‘‘ author,” ‘‘ actress,” or “‘ financier,’ 
leaves one’s social position more than doubtful. But if one 
is a barrister, one is ** at the Bar,’’ and there is no more 
to be said. One is respectable. 

However, as has probably been said from the Bench, 
respectability is not enough. What else does the profession 
offer? Adventure, money, fame—all of which came to Sir 
Edward Marshall Hall. To a young man starting on his 
career such rewards must seem attractive, as indeed they 
are. Yet one cannot read the adventurous and exciting 
life of this great advocate* without feeling just a little un- 
comfortable, a little uneasy about the values of this popular 
and respectable calling. He and his biographer have gone 
into the witness-box and told their own story, with a 
naiveté somehow characteristic of the profession, and the 
verdict once again rests with the layman. Once again he 
finds himself wondering what is wrong with the Bar. 

Let us consider the case of Seddon the poisoner. It 
was always Marshall Hall’s opinion, according to his 
biographer, that in Seddon he had “‘ plumbed the depths 
of human wickedness.’? Seddon was ‘‘ as wicked as a sane 
man could be.’? Marshall Hall, defending him on the 
capital charge, gets up to cross-examine the chief medical 
witness for the prosecution. Mr. Marjoribanks takes us 
through the highly technical cross-examination up to a 
certain point, and then says :— 

‘‘ Here, I think, Marshall Hall should have sat 
down. If he had, Seddon might well have gone free, and 
Marshall, by sheer scholarship and skill in using it, 
would have achieved a marvellous forensic triumph.” 
Now, outside the Temple, one does not think of 

murder trials in terms of forensic triumphs. One pas- 
sionately wants the innocent freed and the guilty con- 
demned. In this trial] Marshall Hall apparently knew, if 
not at the beginning of it, certainly at the end, that he was 
defending the wickedest murderer of his time. The police 
say, ** Once a poisoner, always a poisoner.”? Did he regret 
afterwards that he did not sit down at the right moment, 
and thus enable Seddon to continue his experiments with 
arsenic? Did he weep over that missed forensic triumph ? 
One does not know. Yet a profession in which at any 
moment one may have to rejoice as a citizen in one’s 
failures and deplore as a gentleman one’s successes is not 
altogether a comfortable profession. 

It may be said, and doubtless is said, that Justice is 
best obtained by holding the balance between two extreme 
views of the case, each view maintained by a single-minded 
partisan. Possibly it is so. Possibly the best way to paint 
a door green is to put on first an exact shade of blue and 





*“*The Life of Sir Edward Marshall Hall.” By Edward Marjoribanks. 
(Gollancz. 25s.) 
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then an exact shade of yellow. But this is a very different 
thing from giving one man, of a certain experience, energy, 
and artistry a blue paint-pot, and another man of other 
experience, energy, and artistry a yellow paint-pot, and 
letting them both do their damnedest. Counsel for the 
prosecution, or the plaintiff, is not out to give the jury a 
certain conventional blue, but to make things look as blue 
as he can for the defendant, whose counsel in reply goes all 
over yellow. Occasionally, quite by accident, something 
recognizable as green may be achieved. But at other 
times ? 

For the Bar, however strenuously it denies it, is 
always on the horns of this dilemma: that either Justice 
is continually thwarted, or that ‘* forensic triumphs ” are 
only triumphs of the imagination, and the “ princely fees ”’ 
demanded for them are demanded under false pretences. A 
layman naturally prefers to think that Justice is indepen- 
dent of forensic triumphs; that men’s lives do not depend 
upon whether a particular counsel is briefed, or, being 
briefed, sits down at the right moment. It is because, as 
a layman, I believe this that the pretence of barristers to 
believe otherwise always seems to me so artless, so 
ingenuous. Sir Edward is congratulated, and deservedly, 
on his defence of those undoubtedly innocent men, Robert 
Wood and Ronald Light, but I am still left wondering if 
they were in need of a defence which only Sir Edward 
could give them. And I have a feeling that if, in the most 
recent murder case brought prominently to our notice, 
the suspected witness had been represented by a Marshall 
Hall who had been allowed by the Coroner for the Prosecu- 
tion to make a passionate speech in his client’s defence, 
much of the hysterical thanksgiving of the crowd at the 
verdict would have been directed, quite unnecessarily, to 
Sir Edward; and that Mr. Marjoribanks would have told 
us of yet another forensic triumph for his hero. In short, 
having served on juries, and listened at other times to 
counsel, I feel that the bag of tricks which every barrister 
carries with him has its only justification in the awe which 
it inspires in other ingenuous barristers. 

The passionate insincerity of the Bar is indeed artless. 
It is inoffensive, for it misleads nobody. We do not need 
to be acquainted with the details of Counsel’s private life 
in order to smile at the horror which he simulates at the 
innocent details of the lives of others, dragged from them 
in the witness-box. He goes into politics, and, opposing 
the Marmalade Tax, cries to Mr. Speaker, ‘* Never in the 
whole course of my political career has there been such a 
scandalous betrayal of the public trust,”? and we go on 
smiling. He returns from politics to the Bench and says 
quite seriously for the hundredth time that the Court is 
not a theatre, or asks who Charlie Chaplin is. And still 
we smile. For his adorable artlessness hangs always over 
him as he pursues his way to the heights. The wig 
of Junior Counsel grows slowly into the wig of Lord Chan- 
cellor or Lord Chief Justice, but the innocent blue eyes still 
look out from beneath it, the hair, though hidden, remains 
flaxen and curly. Their environment has kept them young. 
The ** chambers ” in which they live are but the “‘ digs ” 
or ** rooms ” of the romantic age, and when they “ sport 
their oaks,’”’? they are alone again in a world of under- 
graduates. They cross the *‘ quad ” to a lecture putting 
on their gowns. 

The biographer and the subject of this biography show 
something of this naiveté, this remoteness from the outside 
world. So, delightfully, does the writer of the Introduction, 
Lord Birkenhead, once Lord Chancellor, who tells us :— 
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‘* Then suddenly a crushing series of disasters over- 
whelmed him. In the General Election of 1906—an even 
grosser example of electoral irresponsibility than that 
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which we have recently witnessed—he lost his seat in 

Parliament.” 

Lord Birkenhead is writing in July, 1929. Twice since 
he took an active part in politics, twice to his bewilder- 
ment, the Conservative Party (his party!) has received 
less seats than some other party. To his ingenuous mind 
what explanation can there be but the “ gross irresponsi- 
bility ’’ of the electors? Dash it, the fellows can’t have 
been thinking! Mr. Smith said, Lord Birkenhead said, 
** Vote Conservative,’’? and—what do you think happened? 
They didn’t! Well, what can a fellow do, but go back to 
the dear old Quad and have a jolly old rag? What about 
burning Gladstone in effigy ? 


THE DRAMA 
MR. O’CASEY’S EXPERIMENT 


Apollo Theatre: ‘“‘ The Silver Tassie.’””’ By SEAN O'CASEY. 


T is sometimes argued that brain is not an essential 
I component of the actor’s equipment, that, given a cer- 

tain standard of technical competence, acting is a matter 
more of instinct than of applied intelligence. In his new 
play Mr. O’Casey seems to apply this theory to dramaturgy. 
Not that he has no brain, or that he cannot use it; 
but here, with the postulates of a ‘* thesis ”’ play, he has 
written a passion play instead. ‘* Give a poor devil a 
chance,”’ he says, and proceeds to show us how in the 
war no poor devil was given a chance, showing it not with 
Shavian logic or Munroic exposition, without directness or 
realism, but simply with the poetry of his own dynamic 
and ebullient emotion. He combines, in fact, two 
diametrically opposed forms of dramatic expression—and 
very nearly successfully. 

This is not a realistic play; but in writing it Mr. 
O’Casey has employed two distinct methods, one purely 
symbolic and the other, though superficially realistic, sym- 
bolic in terms of realism. We begin with an Irish tene- 
ment home during the war. Harry Heegan has kicked the 
winning goals and won the Silver Tassie for the Avondale 
Football Club. He is everybody’s hero, and more particu- 
larly Jessie’s. Susie, ardent exponent of tambourine theo- 
logy, is in love with him. Comic chorus of two old 
reprobates, straight out of ‘* Juno and the Paycock.”’ And 
Teddy Foran in the room above, knocking his wife about 
and smashing crockery for no better reason than an over- 
flow of strength and exuberance. The time comes for 
Harry, Teddy, and the rest to depart for the leave train, 
and one of them suggests staying on for another day and 
taking the disciplinary consequences. The suggestion is 
vetoed, and they struggle into their kit and prepare to go. 
So far, so realistic. War-time Irish landscape with figures. 
But as they leave the crowd becomes formalized, and one 
hears a unisonant chanting of ‘* They must go back,” and 
the like. This, I take it, is by way of transition to the 
method of the next act, but it jarred upon me. Mr. 
O’Casey, I felt, should have had the courage of his method- 
mixing experiment without resorting to such sops to our 
intelligence. The curtain falls on the line, from Harry’s 
mother, ** Thanks be to Christ we’re after getting them 
away safely,”’ a brilliantly ironical summary of the attitude 
of the womenfolk in the play, not to be misinterpreted as a 
selfish attitude, but simply an expression of the relief of the 
moment : men must fight and women must live, and the 
sooner the men are “ safely ’? back in France the easier it 
will be for the women to continue their normal war-time 
existence. 

Then, for the whole of Act II., the action, if you can 
eall it action, is held up while Mr. O’Casey gives us what is 
by far the finest and most complete attempt at dramatizing 
the war from the Tommies’ point of view. He is grossly 
unfair to all other ranks, but that is because he is not con- 
cerned with them. This act is no interpolation, but the 
core of the play. Using what is approximately the expres- 
sionist technique, he gives, with the invaluable aid of 
Mr. Augustus John’s magnificent setting, an exquisitely 
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beautiful stylistic representation of the war’s ugliness and 
horror. I shall not try to appreciate this act in detail, 
because to do so would necessitate a study of the script, 
and that is not my business. What matters, and what is 
outstandingly successful, is its cumulative effect, its direct 
appeal to the emotions, not deferring to reason, never 
for an instant suggesting a need for verisimilitude, often 
using words for their abstract sound rather than their 
meaning. 

In the last two acts we return ostensibly to realism, 
but in fact to anything but. On realistic standards one 
could pick a hundred holes in this half of the play—all its 
persons cropping up in the same hospital, the unexplained 
and unjustified revolution in Susie’s character, et cetera, 
et cetera. But, as in the second act, Mr. O’Casey is not 
thinking of individuals, but of masses. Harry is crippled, 
and Jessie has deserted him for the man who won the V.C. 
by dragging him back from No-man’s-land; but it is not 
Harry’s tragedy that exercises us but his tragedy as repre- 
senting that of his kind. These may be the same people as 
in Act I., but Mr. O’Casey is using them merely for con- 
venience. All he cares about is the effect of the war on 
his own class, and his inconsistencies, if the play is to be 
understood, must be disregarded. This, of course, is ask- 
ing a lot of an audience, but Mr. O’Casey is groping, and 
his groping is worth more attention than all the 
achievements of a hundred other dramatists put 
together. One of the greatest of his old faults still clings to 
him : he never knows when to stop. But to my mind this 
lack of discretion is counteracted by his keenly developed 
sense of the theatre, whereby he can keep one interested 
and amused and stimulated by a scene long after it has 
served its particular dramatic purpose. This applies 
especially to a stichomythic scene in the last act between 
the crippled Harry and Teddy, now blinded :— 

‘* Would that I had strength to do the things i see.”’ 

‘** Would that I had sight to see the things I do.”’ 
And so on. It is too long, but one abandons oneself to its 
beauty. 

This is the sort of play that is limited by the very 
medium of drama. Its full effect cannot be obtained by 
reading—indeed, I suspect that much of it is unreadable— 
and in seeing it one vainly feels the need to view it as a 
whole. All the time a beautiful pattern is sensibly emerg- 
ing, but as it is a play and not a picture one’s vision of 
jt can only be in a series of fleeting glimpses; whereas it 
needs to be drunk in at leisure. 

Mr. Raymond Massey’s production is superb. He is in 
perfect sympathy with his author, having and communicat- 
ing to the actors a perfect accord with the spirit and sense 
of the play. It is a pity that so many of the cast are 
English, but all, or nearly all, manage the cadences of Irish 
intonation even if their brogue leaves a deal to be desired. 
Mr. Ian Hunter (Teddy) is particularly good in this 
respect. I have seen the play twice, and though Mr. Charles 
Laughton’s Harry did not at first satisfy me, I realized on 
my second visit that it was for this reason only. No 
English actor playing an Irish working man can get away 
with such phrases as ‘* a soft velvety sense of distance.’’ 
The kinetic effect of Mr. Laughton’s hysterical waltzing of 
his invalid chair is a triumphant combination of the actor’s 
and producer’s art. The two comics are exploited to the 
full by Mr. Sidney Morgan, again and beatifically the 
Jockser of ** Juno” (or was it ** The Plough and the 
Stars *??), and Mr. Barry Fitzgerald, who achieves the 
miraculous in out-Sinclairing Mr. Sinclair. Of the others, 
the best, where all are good, are Miss Beatrix Lehmann as 
Susie, Miss Una O’Connor as Teddy’s wife, and Messrs. 
Ivo Dawson and Emlyn Williams in two small parts in the 
second act. 

It was, as far as I remember, the mixture of methods 
which led the directors of the Abbey Theatre to their famous 
rejection of ‘* The Silver Tassie.”? One would expect any 
** commercial management ” to do the same, though from 
other motives than those which presumably actuated Mr. 
Yeats and his colleagues. For this reason it is worth 
recording that it is to Mr. Charles B. Cochran, most percep- 
tive of entrepreneurs and a ‘* commercial manager ” 
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withal, that we are indebted for this opportunity of wit- 
nessing what is undeniably an extraordinarily interesting 


dramatic experiment. MatrHew NorGaArteE. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


** Heat Wave,” at the St. James’s Theatre. 


HAT this man, the black sheep of the English com- 

munity out there, was really the best of the bunch 

and, in point of fact, an exceptionally noble fellow 
is made quite clear at the end of the third act. But Mr. 
Pertwee, who wrote the play, is keen on dramatic surprises 
and, before he exalts Hugh Dawltry, he feels it necessary 
to sink him very low. We felt that he sank him rather too 
low for such a recovery. It was never quite explained why 
all the men in this tropical settlement—not only George 
March, the cardboard moralist, but apparently all of them, 
felt that there was something very wrong with this man. 
And then he drank. We were mistaken about many things, 
but we were not mistaken about that. One is aware, of 
course, that there is drinking and drinking. An obvious 
classification is into the hilarious and the lachrymose, or 
the social and the solitary. Dawltry’s drinking was of the 
latter kind, and this lodged in one’s mind and set up mis- 
givings, because about people like that, we know what 
we do know. It had, however, no effect upon the mind of 
Philippa March, the wife of the stern-set man. She was 
chiefly troubled about the divorce case the black sheep was 
known to have been in, and when he explained to her that 
he got into this divorce case merely to set a married 
prisoner free, she utterly gave way, and the play turns 
on the struggle between her fine loyalty to her limited 
husband and her love for this misjudged man. Miss Phyllis 
Neilson-Terry makes the part of Philippa March very beau- 
tiful to look upon and, if there is a curious touch now and 
then of the high-school mistress in her talk and even her 
walk, it is because she has to be actuated all the evening by 
high ideals. But the salvation of the play, which stands in 
need of salvation from time to time, is the decorative acting 
of Mr. Herbert Marshall, who has the hero’s part. 


‘Dancing Shadows,” Arts Theatre Club. 


How much of the goodness of this play in its present 
form is due to its French author, Marcel Pagnol (it has been 
produced, under the name of ‘* Jazz,’”? in Paris and many 
other Continental cities), and how much to ‘* John 
Protheroe,”’ its English adapter, does not appear from the 
programme, but at any rate it retains a considerable French 
flavour. Not the conventional flavours of provincialism 
or even cosmopolitanism, but the rarer and greater quali- 
ties of insight and universality. The author has created 
characters who express his theories and are not merely 
mouthpieces of them. They live, and they are interesting. 
The chief part, that of a student and afterwards a pro- 
fessor of Greek who, after thirty years of self-imposed 
slavery translating a supposed manuscript of Plato, finds 
that his work has been in vain and his study all a sham, 
because in the meantime he had forgotten to live, was 
perfectly acted by Mr. Esmé Percy. The part could hardly 
have been in better hands, and indeed most of the acting 
attained a high standard, particularly that of Mr. Terence 
de Marney. The reappearance of the Youth in person, 
advising, admonishing, and being querulous to his Older 
Age was a trifle ominous, but was perfectly justified by the 
unartificial and convincing treatment. Perhaps this, as 
well as the character’s vision of Montmartre muckheaps 
before his death (grappling with his Youth) at the end of 
the play, are legacies from Expressionism. If so, they 
by themselves would almost justify the extravagant ex- 
periments in that method of writing to which we have 
sometimes been treated. If *‘ The Father”? can have a 
successful run in London, why not ‘** Dancing Shadows ”’? 
Or does Pagnol not possess the necessary attractive kink? 


“Symphony ia Two Fliats,’’ New Theatre. 


Why, if he has a mind to it, should not Mr. Ivor 
Novello serve up two short plays in a single evening’s 
entertainment, dovetail their scenes together, and call them. 
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a single comedy? But, after an attendance at the play, 
echo answers why should he?—by which is meant that 
apart from a feeble pretence in the prologue that he has 
taken for his text the familiar aphorism that no two neigh- 
bours in London are acquainted, he has nothing whatever 
to say beyond the telling of his two little stories, neither 
of which has any bearing, direct or indirect, on the other. 
And echo is indubitably right. The form of this play, then, 
is indefensible. Some may find its indefensibility mitigated 
by the humours of Miss Viola Tree’s antics on the parallel 
bars and Miss Lilian Braithwaite’s sturdy efforts to lure 
Mr. Ben Webster into marrying her, or by Mr. Novello’s 
own performance in the other play as a young composer 
who goes blind, and the abundant sob-stuff thereby en- 
tailed; but not the present writer, who was even denied 
the one passage of which he would like to have heard more, 
namely, the symphony with which Mr. Novello so nearly 
won the £2,000 prize. A merciless black-out intervened 
between the opening bars and the conclusion, and music 
was not allowed to be the food of criticism. 


** Belle, or What’s the Bother,’ at the Prince of Wales. 

Mr. Edward George’s play, given on Sunday evening 
by the Stage Society, is both interesting and refreshing, 
and it would be pleasant to see it puf on for a run. The 
plot is of the slenderest and highly unoriginal, being a 
rehash of the old story of the fatal misunderstanding be- 
tween entirely well-meaning people, and containing a bad 
theatrical trick (The Letter Which Arrived Too Late) in the 
last act. But the superb way in which the author has 
captured the Cockney spirit and character, and the com- 
plete humanity of the common people whose tale he is 
telling, make the play positively memorable; he has the 
important ability to make each of his characters do or say 
exactly the right thing at exactly the right moment—a 
compliment which cannot be paid to many modern play- 
wrights. Miss Nancy Price as the unfortunate mother was 
magnificent; it was a piece of acting which could truly 
be called great. It would be invidious to distinguish be- 
tween any other members of the excellent cast; the acting, 
save for a few lapses from the cockney accent at moments 
of stress, was much above the average. 


French Film Season, Shaftesbury Avenue Pavilion. 


The enterprising managers of the Avenue Pavilion 
have had the excellent idea of presenting a season of French 
films, which will afford a relief from the good, though some- 
times rather heavy, German and Russian fare which they 
usually provide. The principal film which opens this 
season, entitled ‘* Finis Terre,’ is a unique achievement. 
Its producer, M. Jean Epstein, went with his camera-man 
to the remote province of Finisterre and there photographed 
the story of an actual dramatic incident re-enacted by the 
fishermen who had taken part in it. It is a simple story 
of four fishermen stranded for weeks on an almost inacces- 
sible island to which they had gone for the gathering of the 
seaweed, of their jealousies, and of the terrible straits to 
which one of them, suffering from blood-poisoning, was 
reduced before he could be finally and with great difficulty 
rescued, The straightforwardness of the presentation and 
of the acting are singularly moving, and there are many 
remarkably good photographs of the coast, the sea, the 
lighthouse, and the inhabitants. 


Mr. Matthew Smith, Tooth’s Gallery. 
English Artists, Guillaume Gallery. 


Mr. Matthew Smith is not a painter who has ever been 
much in the public eye, but with the extremely impressive 
** retrospective ’’ exhibition of his work which has just 
opened at Messrs. Tooth’s galleries he will ccmpel atten- 
tion outside the limited world of collectors and connoisseurs 
and take his place as one of the leading half-dozen English 
painters of the day. The work shown here goes back as 
far as 1913, and shows a steady advance from a more or 
less linear type of design to the solid representation of 
volumes, and a correspondingly increasing subtlety and rich- 
ness of colour. Mr. Smith, with his vivid and extremely 
characteristic palette of glowing crimsons, purples and 
pinks, sharp greens and blues and golden yellows, is 
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primarily a ecolourist—that is to say, he builds up his 
designs in the first place out of colour. A very fine ‘*Nude’’ 
of his is also to be seen in the interesting and well-chosen 
exhibition of paintings by English artists at the Paul 
Guillaume galleries. Beginning with four extremely fine 
landscapes by Richard Wilson (who only recently seems to 
be coming into his own as one of the best of the English 
landscape painters), this exhibition traces English painting 
from him through the English Impressionists Fred Mavor, 
Charles Conder, and Wilson Steer, to Sickert, Augustus 
John, and the moderns, such as Duncan Grant, Paul Nash, 
Mark Gertler, Stanley Spencer, and Edward Wolfe. The 
John portrait, ‘* Carlotta,’? painted some twenty-five years 
ago, is a fine achievement, immeasurably better than his 
more recent work. Three Duncan Grants and Mark 
Gertler’s ** Young Girlhood ” are all very good examples. 
- * * 

Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, October 26th.— 

Backhaus Piano Recital, Wigmore Hall, 3. 

Unveiling of Memorial to Richard Parkes Bonington, 

in High Street, Arnold, 3. 
Sunday, October 27th.— 

Mr. C. Delisle Burns, on ‘* Diplomacy and Finance,” 

Conway Hall, 11. 

** Old King Coal,’? R.A.D.A. 
Monday, October 28th.— 

Mr. Galsworthy’s play, **‘ The Roof,’’ at the Golders 

Green Hippodrome. 

Budapest String Quartet, Wigmore Hall, 8.30. 

Mr. J. B. S. Haldane, on his ** Point of View,’’ the 

Wireless, 9.15. 
Tuesday, October 29th.— 

Dr. Harold Moody, on ** The Brotherhood Way in the 

World of Colour,’’ Friends House, Euston Road, 1.20. 

Westminster String Quartet, Wigmore Hall, 8.30. 
Wednesday, October 30th.— 

Armstrong Gibbs Concert, Molian Hall, 3. 

Mr. Roger Fry, on ** The Meaning of Pictures,’’ the 

Wireless, 7.25. 

Conference on Mental Health, Central Hall, West- 

minster, 8.30. 
Thursday, October 31st.— 

Mr. Francis Meynell, reading poems from *‘ The Week- 

End Book,’’ Poetry Bokshop, 6. 

** Beau Austin,’”? by W. E. Henley and R. L. Steven- 

son, and ‘* Mr, Gladstone’s Comforter,’? by Mr. 

Laurence Housman, at the Lyric, Hammersmith. 
Friday, November Ist.— 

** The Little Window,” by Mr. Anthony Richardson, 

at the Arts. 

** Gooseberry Fool,’’ by Miss Clemence Dane and Miss 

Helen Simpson, Players’ Theatre. 

Annual Conference of Leplay House and the Socio- 

logical Society, 7.30. 

Sir Oliver Lodge, on his ‘* Point of View,’’ the Wire- 

less, 9.15. 


REVELS AT THE RECTORY 


At nine I passed by the rectory, glancing 
Into the garden : a breath of air 
Had just set dancing 
The roses around the sun-dia]l there— 
Roses ?>—but (why had he not forbid them ?) 
There danced young girls in the dusk of June : 
Stiffly amid them 
A ballet-master marked time and tune. 


And then they saw me. The wind stopped blowing. 
Hushed its music. Never a sound. 

At first cock-crowing 
As dancing elves skip underground; 

As, while the dance whirled fast and faster, 
Cinderella vanished from prying eyes— 

Stone stood the master, 

The nymphs clutched back their green disguise. 
F. L. Lucas. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
PASSIONATE PILGRIMS 


HE more biographies one reads, the more curious 

do the vagaries of the human spirit show themselves 

to be. I have read six this last week, and the 
moment that I began to think of how best to describe the 
impression left on me, the two words placed as title to 
this page leapt into my mind. The human spirit, at any 
rate in those sufficiently distinguished or notorious to win 
a posthumous biographer, seems almost always to become 
possessed by some passion for money or power or dancing 
or exploring or founding churches or collecting beetles, 
and the fortunate pilgrim—for true happiness is found in 
the odyssey, not in the arrival at Ithaca—is driven through 
life and hither and thither on the world’s surface by this 
divine gadfly and the extraordinary illusion that a million 
pounds or the okapi are the Holy Grail. 


* * * 


There was one auto-biographer of the six who was not 
a passionate pilgrim, and he confirms the conjecture that 
the orly really unhappy people are those who have no 
passion and cannot delude themselves that the abolition 
of the slave trade or some obscure lepidoptera or spiritual 
salvation or a financial coup is at the moment the most 
important and desirable thing in the universe. There 
was no passion in Boswell’s friend Temple, whose diaries 
have just been published under the title ‘* Diaries of 
William Johnston Temple, 1780-1796 * (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 21s.). The six diaries, which were kept off and 
on between the years 1780 and 1796, have been very well 
edited by Mr. Lewis Bettany, who also contributes an 
xeellent memoir. The book is one which all lovers of 
Bosweli will welcome. They will, however, welcome it 
only for the few sidelights that it throws on Boswell, not 
for its intrinsic interest. Temple himself was a rather 
dreary country parson, an unlovable and peevish character, 
as he draws himself in the intimacy of his diary. He was 
one of those people who wanted to shine in company and 
never could, who was always on the point of writing a 
masterpiece and never did. Indolent, envious, inhibited, 
he nursed an unconscious grudge instead of a passion, and 
was thus an unhappy man. One suspects that only occa- 
sionally at home with Mrs. Temple, who ‘‘ seemed most 
pleased when sitting by the fire, with her clothes resting 
on her knees, and musing,”? and to whom, poor woman, 
one also suspects, he gave the devil of a time, did he relax 
and become comparatively contented. The only time in 
the diaries when he shows any real feeling is in the account 
of his wife’s death (she was practically murdered by tripe 
and the doctor). His normal state of mind is shown by 
the following consecutive entries :— 

“September 25th.—Dined at Flushing at Capt. 
Wauchope’s: not amused and kept from sleeping by 
strong tea till near three o’clock. Should never go out 
and dine from home. 

‘“ October 7th.—Dined at Enys with Lady Vyvyan, 
Miss Hawkins, &c. Not much amused yet as well as at 
home, and some variety. Saw some caricatures of Mr. 


Bunbury’s. Can never visit as I wish till I keep a 
carriage. Till then stay at home, read, write.”’ 


And it is just the same in London, for on May 5th :— 


‘* Dined in Grosvenor Street with Mr. H. B. Carr and 
Dr. Gem of Paris. Not much amused. In the evening 
went to Ranelagh with B(oswell) and H. Introduced to 
Mr. Burke.”’ 


What was wreng with Temple was that he had no passion. 


Livingstone, Sir H. H. Johnston, Mrs. Eddy, Isadora 
Duncan, and Sir Basil Zaharoff—that is the curious list 
of the other biographees. The five books about them are 
all worth reading. ‘* Livingstone,’”? by the Rev. R. J. 
Campbell (Benn, 21s.), and *‘ The Life and Letters of Sir 
Harry Johnston,’”’? by his brother Alex Johnston (Cape, 
12s. Gd.), should be read together, for Johnston’s career 
joins on to Livingstone’s. Livingstone was the only one 
of these biographees who has claims to greatness, and if 
he was great, he was only so by reason of his passion. 
What exactly the object of that passion was it is extremely 
difficult to say, even after reading the very detailed and 
rather heavy biography of the Rev. R. J. Campbell. 
Livingstone began as a missionary, but, as time went on, 
his passion for saving souls certainly gave place to a pas- 
sion for crossing and recrossing the continent of Africa. 
The strength of that passion was terrific, so terrific that 
everything was submerged by it and its instrument, an 
indomitable will—dangers and _ difficulties, incredible 
physical sufferings, and finally life itself. Something of 
the same kind of passion dominated Sir Harry Johnston, 
but in his case it was less violent and more diffused. He 
was a charming person, and great passions of the Living- 
stone type do not make for charm. Johnston’s charm was 
shown in his reminiscences, published some years ago under 
the title ** The Story of My Life.’? His brother now fills 
in the story and has produced a readable biography. It 
contains an interesting account of Johnston’s relations 
with Stanley. Johnston had a high opinion of Stanley and 
appears to have disagreed with the critics of his motives 


and actions. 
* * * 


In ‘Mrs. Eddy,’? by Edwin Franden Dakin 
(Scribners, 21s.), and ‘* Isadora Duncan’s End,”’ by Mary 
Desti (Gollancz, 15s.), one passes to the female species of 
passionate pilgrim. Mr. Dakin’s book is rather disappoint- 
ing, though it contains much that is worth reading. It is far 
too long and cumbrous, and I do not think that he does 
justice to the remarkable character of the Leader of the 
Mother Church. Mrs. Eddy’s pilgrimage and her Holy 
Grail were incredibly complicated. It is almost impossible 
to believe that anyone could believe what she and her 
followers professed, and yet it is certain that charlatans 
who succeed on the grand scale believe passionately in 
their charlatanry. Mrs. Eddy is very feminine, but not 
as feminine as Isadora Duncan. Here you have passion 
‘in its purest form, a kind of white heat of the soul 
directed erratically at anything from a beautiful young 
man to the art of dancing. Mary Desti, Isadora’s friend, 
has written a queer, theatrical book about her. At first 
opening its manner seems almost intolerable; yet one can 
hardly help reading it, and in the end it is remarkably 
successful in giving one an idea of Isadora’s frantic pil- 
grimage and the results of having an uncontrolled white 
heat in the centre of one’s soul. So we come to ‘* The 
Career of Sir Basil Zaharoff,’? by Richard Lewinsohn 
(Gollancz, 12s. 6d.), an admirable antidote to Isadora, and 
a very interesting book about that sinister pilgrim whese 
Holy Grail was just money and the sale of armaments. 
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REVIEWS 


SHELLEY’S PROSE 


The Complete Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited by 
ROGER INKPEN and WALTER E. PEckK. “Julian” Edition. 
Vol. VI.—Prose. (London: Benn. 63s. 


As the larger part of Shelley’s prose by far, including the 
Letters, has already appeared in the stately ‘‘ Julian” 
edition ; and as the last published volume contains no verse, 
it may be worth while to say a little about this prose as a 
whole, for its history has been somewhat peculiar. The 
extravagance of paradox which prefers it to his poetry does 
not require much notice, whether it be serious or not; but 
there are minor peculiarities in judgments of it which do 
deserve some. One has, for instance, seen his letters on art 
in Italy ‘‘ castigated’? as second-rate, while on the other 
hand, there are some people who rank them among the very 
best of their kind. Shelley thought the style of that some- 
what mysterious ‘‘ Six Weeks’ Tour,’ which he and Mary 
wrote in an inextricable combination, ‘‘ almost infantine ”’; 
if it be so, it would be a great comfort if the vast majority 
of books of travel and a good many others were written by 
this kind of infantry. Nobody but a person making fun will 
maintain that the two novels are in matter anything but 
rubbish ; and the fragment of ‘‘ The Assassins ”’ is not likely 
to have turned out much better. But some of it is excel- 
lently written ; and some of its predecessors is not, as mere 
writing, contemptible. In almost every one of the curious 
little things which he has left half-finished this odd contra- 
diction is perceptible. Shelley was not a good arguer, and 
had the quaintest habit of begging questions or presuming 
premisses. But he sometimes, in fact frequently, clothed 
his arguments in quite fascinating language. ‘‘ Unless,”’ 
he says in his amusing and doubly written defence of Vege- 
tarianism, ‘‘ custom has turned poison into food he [the 
average child-person] will hate the cruel pleasure of the 
chase by instinct.’’ Now, as a matter of fact, and as every- 
one knows, every child will ‘‘ by instinct in nine cases out of 
ten’? run after every live thing that runs away from it. 
But the mistaken argument is capitally phrased. Even more 
remarkable in this way is the ‘‘ Essay on Christianity.” 
Shelley’s theory was, of course, that Christ was great, but 
Christianity was generally abominable; and there is no 
necessary illogicality in that, though there mav be other 
difficulties. But the real character of the Shelleian logic is 
shown when accepting Eve's fruit-gathering as the source of 
all our evils from the point of view of his adversaries, he 
still urges vegetarianism. Whatever be his subject, how- 
ever, and whatever success he may attain in regard of 
his immediate purpose, his form is alwavs excellent. It is 
impossible that anyone without a natural gift for prose 
writing should have written the sentence: ‘‘ It is impossible 
that had Buonaparte descended from races that were vege- 
table feeders that [second ‘‘ that *’ obviously a mere pen-slip] 
he could have had either the inclination or the power to 
ascend the throne of the Bourbons,’’ which, especially the 
part we have italicized, is as good as the very best Gibbon. 

It has sometimes been contended that letter-writing is a 
special kind of prose, closer perhaps than others to speech- 
craft, though by no means near to declamation. Shelley’s 
letters, as far at least as description goes, are about as good 
as they can be ; and they show the less familiar side of his 
thought capitally. One sympathizes sometimes with poor 
Sir Timothy for the unrelenting ill luck which invariably 
presented the two to each other at angles that would not 
associate themselves. The rhythms of the fragment ‘‘ On 
Love’ are extraordinary, never falling into metre in the 
way which is so offensive with some writers, and vet con- 
stantly taking concealed form and beauty from it. Take 
this :— 

‘““No, not only the portrait of our external being, but 
an assemblage of the minutest particles of which our 


nature is composed ; a mirror which perfects the forms of 
purity and rightness: a soul within our souls that describes 
a circle around its proper paradise which pain and sorrow 


and evil dare not overleap.”’ 

You call that nonsense, jargon, at best fine writing? 
Well, Shelley himself annotated it: ‘‘ These words are 
ineffectual and metaphorical. Most words are so. No help.” 
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Yet possibly they do produce some effect on some people and 
leave more than metaphor behind them. Perhaps they are 
that usually miscalled poetry which is labelled poetic prose. 
But by far the greater part of this prose that is in the letters, 
and the very little read, or at any rate quoted, ‘‘ Notes on 
Sculptures,’’ contain uncommonly little jargon, pose, or any- 
thing that could be so branded. Although one would at no 
price lose ‘‘ The Defence of Poetry,’’ it is almost a pity that 
we have no other solid example of Shelley’s prose distinct 
from Letters and the novels. The various little bits, begin- 
nings mostly—such as that quoted above—are interesting but 
tantalizing ; and translations, even from Plato, are not the 
jobs that a Shelley should be busied about. Moreover, as has 
been briefly pointed out, there were great possibilities, the 
results of a working out of the problem. ‘‘ As the poetry of 
Dryden to his prose, so might have been the prose of Shelley 
to his poetry? ’’ Meanwhile this complete collection of what 
there is is of no small value. Again and again a careful 
reader, after skimming a page without much apparent profit 
from its genera] sense will, if he takes passage by passage, 
find much more in each, and as a consequence much more in 
the whole. It is banal that good poets are not usually bad 
prose writers; but there is by no means so much of a 
commonplace in saying that in fact they succeed in con- 
veying to their prose something of the more mysterious 
graces of their poetry. 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


NEW NOVELS 

The Hoax. By ITALO SvEvo. (Hogarth Press. 6s.) 
Short Stories Out of Soviet Russia. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 
The Flower of Life. By THOMAS BURKE. (Constable, 6s.) 
The Simple Pass On. By JOANNA CANNAN. (Benn. 7s. €d. 
Five and Ten. By FANNIE HURST. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
The Man Who Lost Himself, By OSBERT SITWELL. (Duck- 

worth. 7s. 6d.) 
The Near and the Far. By L. H. Myers. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
in the Wilderness. By SIGRID UNDSET. (Knopf. 10s. 6d.) 
Partners in Crime. By AGATHA CHRISTIE. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
The Trail of the Lotto. By ANTHONY ARMSTRONG. (Methuen. 


7s. 6d 


Now and then out of this blackberry-thick harvest of publi- 
cations one finds a book one wants not merely to possess 
but to adopt. Between this adoption and the simple dis- 
covery of a good book there lies as much difference as be- 
tween eating a blackberry and seeing it on the bush. And 
though it makes literary evaluation an unfortunately per- 
sonal matter, it is by this difference in reaction that genius 
is distinguished from talent. There is an impulse to adopt 
the work of genius, to make it a part of the living honey- 
comb of one’s thoughts and emotions. The work of talent, 
however memorable, is never coveted in this intimate 
fashion. It goes without saying that to connect the impulse 
to adopt with its satisfaction there is required a chain of 
conditions which may never be completed, which in the 
average individual is seldom completed, or he would cease to 
be average. ‘‘ The Hoax” is one of these rare books, and 
because it is a very slight and very small slice of genius, the 
adoption of it is a very much simpler and quicker process 
than the adoption of ‘‘ Paradise Lost ’’ or Boswell’s Johnson 
—and also, in the end, less satisfying. But the important 
thing is that ‘‘ The Hoax ”’ belongs to the same kingdom 
as such works, even though it may be the least thing there, 
and the Mesdames Hurst, Cannan, Undset, Christie, and the 
Messrs. Burke, Sitwell, Myers, and Armstrong do not. The 
Russians inhabit a sort of purgatory of their own, to be 
considered later. 

‘* The Hoax ”’ is a story about two elderly brothers living 
in Trieste during the war. Giulio was self-indulgent in his 
youth and now is bedridden with gout ; while Mario in his 
youth wrote a novel which met with the neglect that it 
deserved. Now he only invents fables about the sparrows 
which he feeds. Nevertheless he cherishes a deep affection 
for his dead novel, and affection is fanned to ardent admira- 
tion by a practical joke played upon him by an old enemy. 
This practical joke, which in normal eventful lives could 
have made only the smallest sort of disturbance, falls like a 
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boulder into the calm little pool of Mario’s and Giulio’s life. 
There is a cunning and ironic interplay of the large and the 
little all through the story—the cosmic wisdom of Mario’s 
sparrow tales; the great tragedy of the huffiness of Mario 
with Giulio which leads Mario to abandon the custom of 
reading Giulio to sleep ; the old-maidish ignorance of Mario 
about money matters and the outer world, which brings him 
a modest fortune thanks to the crumbling of Europe. ‘‘ And 
Mario, with his pockets full of money, looked on and studied 
the phenomenon with surprise. He muttered in his bewilder- 
ment: ‘It is easier to understand the life of sparrows than 
our own. Who knows whether our life doesn’t seem to the 
sparrows simple enough to be expressed in a fable?’ ’’ Both 
the humour of ‘‘ The Hoax” and the quality of its under- 
standing of human character show an oddly grafted 
femininity, like the deftness of a good sailor with needle and 
thread. It will be interesting to see whether this is charac- 
teristic of Italo Svevo’s other works. His most important 
novel ‘‘ Zeno,’’ also translated by Miss Beryl de Zoete, is 
shortly to be published in England. Meanwhile our appetites 
are whetted by ‘‘ The Hoax.” 

Messrs. Dent’s collection of Russian short stories con- 
tains two by Isaac Babel already well known in English, 
‘* The Letter ’’ and ‘‘ Salt,’? and among the remaining twelve 


are three of outstanding merit—Sergeev-Tzensky’s ‘‘ The 
Man You Couldn't Kill,’”’ Ivanov’s ‘The Child,’ and 


Alekseev’s ‘‘ Other Eyes.’’ Only two or three in the whole 
collection are without descriptions of singularly primitive 
behaviour, an accepted recognized brutality such as we have 
not known in England since the reign of Stephen. But in 
England at that period no one wrote short stories about 
the barons and their victims ; this fusion in Soviet Russia 
of medieval habits and modern freedom in artistic expres- 
sion creates something which has no parallel elsewhere. 
Whether the reader cares for it or not depends a good deal 
upon the strength of his stomach. It is essential to take the 
brutality as a rather crude form of communicating opinions 
and ideas: the words, arguments, and gestures of other 
nations and civilizations translated into the language of the 
whip, the rifle, and the boot. A Soviet Hamlet would give a 
Soviet Gertrude kicks not words ; and this explains why so 
many Soviet stories are short. A company of Cossacks find 
the woman they have befriended smuggling salt in baby- 
clothes, so they throw her out of the train, ‘‘ but she, coarse 
creature that she was, sat for a little while, then shook 
her skirts and walked on her vile path.’’? So one man takes 
his faithful rifle and ‘‘ wipes this infamy from the face of 
the workers’ earth and the republic.’’ That naturally ends 
the story about salt. But the detachment of spirit which 
even the lesser Russian writers achieve so easily is an 
admirable and most enviable quality. With them if human 
beings are ruthless it is a thing neither to deplore nor to 
admire, merely to observe and to describe. This attitude 
does not come readily to the English writer, though Mr. 
Burke in ‘‘ The Flower of Life ’’ has striven very hard to 
attain it. ‘‘ The Flower of Life’’ is not a cheerful story, 
but neither is it sordid. Jane, the heroine, is brought up 
poorly but respectably in order to go into service. She 
marries, is deserted, and brings up her little girl Agatha 
with great difficulty. Agatha then breaks her mother’s heart 
in the usual way and dies. Jane finally and most unwill- 
ingly enters the workhouse. Mr. Burke writes well and with 
sympathy, but without much imagination, and in a story 
of this type it is imagination that we want. We can provide 
the sympathy ourselves. 

Americans are much harder on themselves than even 
Russians on Russians, and if there is anyone who wishes to 
be convinced that the ambitious and luxury-loving wives and 
daughters of American millionaires are among the most 
repulsive of modern types, let him read ‘* Five and Ten,’’) by 
Miss Fannie Hurst. The motif of ‘‘ The Simple Pass On” 
also is money, but in this case too little of it. The odd thing 
is that while too little money is such a dull condition in 
actual life, it almost invariably provides a successful and 
interesting theme in literature. This is a thoroughly read- 
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able, well planned, and well executed lending library novel 
about painfully normal people. Both Mr. Sitwell and Mr. 
Myers offer us non-mundane stories, and both are dry and 
remote authors. ‘‘ The Man Who Lost Himself ’”’ is written 
in such a fashion that it demands all the alertness and ten- 
sion of the faculties required by a really great work, and 
then gives us tuppence for our trouble in the shape of an idea 
or two and a few macabre moments. Amusement palaces 
sometimes offer among their sixpenny pleasures the oppor- 
tunity of running on a moving floor, furious exercise but 
negligible progress. Here is the same sort of mental amuse- 
ment for seven and sixpence. But really it is rather a dis- 
appointing book. It promises so frequently to be something 
more serious than it is. Thought and experience lie vaguely 
behind the matter of it, but the thought, lacking body, cannot 
fill the words, and the experience, lacking sharpness, cannot 
pierce through them. 

‘‘ The Near and the Far”’ describes life in the Court of 
Akbar, but with no attempt to present a type of mind and 
life different in its essentials from the modern European 
type. The religious, political, and amorous careers of the 
characters meander and intertwine with a general effect 
which is pleasant and intelligent, but not at all striking. 
‘In the Wilderness ”’ is in intention an historical novel, the 
third of a tetralogy describing medieval Norway, but except 
for the descriptions of London, it is just like any other 
novel of Norwegian pastoral life, dull and disjointed. 

Agatha Christie gives the impression of having written 
the short detective stories in her latest volume in a lively 
but careless hour. They are amusng and exciting, but will 
not stand such close criticism and examination as some of 
her previous work. Mr. Armstrong’s ‘‘ The Quest of the 
Lotto ’’ is one long story, good in its initial idea, but worked 
out with too many repetitions of the same sort of scene and 
thrill, and commonplace in its style and its dramatic 
furnishings. 

LYN Li. IRVINE. 
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CARDINAL NEWMAN 
Cardinal Newman: A Study. By J. Lewis May. (Bles. 10s. 6d.) 


As long as there remain readers of biography who find that 
the religious development of spirits touched finely to fine 
issues is as enthralling as any chronicle of clashing blades 
and contending dynasties, the life of John Henry Newman 
will be rewritten and reread. His arguments may have 
small power to deflect the hurrying spate of modern thought. 
Nothing that he wrote—except ‘‘ Lead, kindly Light ’’—has 
become a part of our familiar heritage. The Oxford move- 
ment seems infinitely remote. Anglicans who make the 
journey to Rome do not now set off from the same starting- 
point or travel along the same road that Newman and 
Manning did some eighty years ago. And though Manning 
himself has been constrained to trail his glowing purple 
across a stage mercilessly lit up by Mr. Lytton Strachey’s 
irony, he speaks neither to the heart nor to the intellect 
to-day. Pusey and Keble and Hurrell Froude are little 
more than names, if as much. Only Newman the man, the 
dreamer, the sufferer, stands apart, perdurably interesting, 
exquisitely sad. 

If his incomparable prose is still occasionally read, it 
probably ranks with Pascal’s ‘* Lettres Provinciales”’ as 
literature per se, transcending both its motive and its con- 
tent. The ideas for which he stood, the ideas which 
perturbed Manning and puzzled Pio Nono, have long since 
won acceptance with those of his own faith. Conflicts that 
Were ad outrance sixty years since seem now hardly more 
convincing than the mimic combats of the little painted 
horsemen on the great clock at Wells. And Newman him- 
self regarded literature as a means and not as anend. He 
was always more interested in the freight than in the vessel, 
in the seed than in the flower. Mr. J. Lewis May, his latest 
biographer, was distressed to hear ‘‘ a distinguished novelist 
and playwright "’ ranging the author of the ‘‘ Apologia Pro 
Vita Sua’’ with the authors of ‘‘ Sartor Resartus’’ and 
‘* The Stones of Venice.’’ Let him take comfort in the belief, 
which many good critics will share, that Newman’s exquisite 
style, his sensitive urbanity, his icicle-edged irony will keep 
his work alive long after Carlyle and Ruskin are actually 
as dead as clever people imagine them to be. 

The personality of the Cardinal, the warp and woof of 
his spiritual experience, his exultations, and his agonies 
form a study so fascinating that more and more biographers 
will probably fall under its spell. Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s monu- 
mental ‘‘ Life’? may not be superseded in our time, but there 
is a place for Mr. May’s discursive but very sympathetic 
monograph. He is a self-confessed enthusiast, yet he shows 
no anxiety to score hits or to darken counsel. And he sets 
in its true perspective the figure of the ascetic, silver- 
tongued Rector of St. Mary’s, of the English scholar and 
gentleman confronted by a hostile hierarchy in Ireland and 
an unecomprehending College of Cardinals in Rome, and, 
finally, of the frail, purple-clad old man at Birmingham, 
surrounded by adoring Oratorians. 

A great deal—perhaps too much—has been made of 
Newman's fugitive and melancholy apparition by the lych- 
gate at Littlemore, and his latest biographer is probably 
right in contending that his distress on that occasion was 
not due to any regrets that he had ‘‘ gone over.’’ Yet the 
Virgilian tag standing at the head of Mr. May’s twenty-fifth 
chapter expresses the emotional, if not the intellectual, 
poise of Newman at more than one turning point of his 
career, especially when he looked back tendebantque manus 
to the ripe ulterioris of Oxford. Mr. May, though he in- 
dulges in an almost painfully quaint vision of the Cardinal 
in another world, playing the fiddle, chatting with Keble, 
shaking Kingsley by the hand, does not hazard a guess as 
to the spot which would be haunted by his spirit were it 
suffered to revisit the scenes of its early pilgrimage. That 
spot would probably be neither Littlemore nor Oscott ; 
almost certainly it would not be Rome. Rather would it 
be some quiet nook upon the ‘‘ warm, green-muffled Cumnor 
hills,"* where maybe the sons of a later but not a pro- 
foundly different Oxford have sometimes 


‘*Mark’'d his outlandish garb, his figure spare, 
His dark vague eyes and soft abstracted air.” 
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Only the elimination of the epithet ‘‘ dark ’’ is needed to 
make of Matthew Arnold’s lines a perfect word-picture of 
Newman, as he is imagined by those of us who in this 
generation have learned to love him from afar. 


DorROTHY MARGARET STUART 


PETER AND AUGUSTUS 


Peter the Great. By STEPHEN GRAHAM. (Benn. 21s.) 

The Amorous Adventures of Augustus of Saxony. By KARL 
LUDWIG VON POLLNITZ. Translated from the French by a 
GENTLEMAN OF OXFORD. (Allen & Unwin. 15s.) 


Here are two books both concerned with the lives of despots 
whose floruerunt lies at the close of the seventeenth century, 
who were political allies and did much to influence the 
course of European history—Peter the First of Russia and 
Augustus of Saxony. Here the resemblance ends: in con- 
tent and style the books are utterly dissimilar. 

Throughout Mr. Graham focuses interest rather on the 
man Peter than on the history which he helped to make. 
He is more concerned with psychology than with political 
theory. Nevertheless he succeeds in emphasizing, even at 
the cost of exaggeration, the importance of the struggle be- 
tween Russia, Poland, Sweden, and Turkey which Western 
historians under the shadow of Western history have unduly 
depreciated. He shows us the Peter to whom Russia Owes 
her Westernization, her Empire, and her prestige in nine- 
teenth-century Europe, and this elevation of Russia is all 
the more strikingly depicted by its contrast with the personal 
character of the monarch who was its primary agent. In his 
private life Peter was a Caligula, a Heliogabalus, neurotic 
and masochistic, capable of the most gratuitous savagery 
and of the utmost depravity. Yet he had an insatiable 
thirst for knowledge, an immoderate modesty, an infinite 
capacity for taking pains, and he was a genius in organiza- 
tion. Paradoxical as it may seem, he hated the people which 
he raised to greatness: his heart was toward things German: 
he imposed upon Russia a system so alien that its imposition 
caused him to be branded as the Anti-Christ ; yet Russia 
owes more to him than to any man. In Peter’s genius 
Mr. Graham has implicit faith :— 


‘He was without doubt the greatest monarch in 
modern history. Napoleon rose from the ranks, but Peter 
voluntarily went down to the ranks. That was greater.” 


Mr. Graham writes tersely, with an almost brutal starkness. 
3ut he is a chronicler rather than a historian. There are 
no references to sources, and he records the crudities so 
nakedly and with such relish that little doubt is left that 
he writes for a public that looks rather for realistic detail 
than for critical history. Such a public should find the book 
as thrilling as could be desired. 

Very different is the figure of Frederick-Augustus, known 
to history as Peter’s somewhat unreliable ally, as presented 
by his contemporary, von PdOllnitz, a difference that is 
heightened by the contrast in styles. Whereas Mr. Graham 
writes sparingly, von Péllnitz through his anonymous trans- 
lator appears in all the flowered elegance of his age. Such 
a style is the perfect vehicle for the ‘‘ Amorous Adventures ”’ 
to which the author confines himself. The bare material is 
a series of intrigues with an incredible diversity of mis- 
tresses, a theme that would soon beget tedium were it not 
for the author’s vivacity and the language with which it is 
embellished. Augustus is a prince as generous-hearted and 
cultured as he is romantic, and he moves up an ever- 
ascending scale of feminine accomplishment. The book is 
a perfect Enchiridion of masculine gallantry and feminine 
artifice. It reflects the world of Jew Siiss (it might well have 
inspired Feuchtwanger himself) purged of its ulcerous gross- 
ness and salved with the honey of elegance. Von Pdllnitz, 
though he does not spare Herodotean detail on occasion, 
never fails to preserve his refinement. He is never a 
Suetonius. The detachment of his comments and his homme 
de siécle complacency savour pleasantly of Gibbon: - his 
character-sketches attain a Tacitean felicity: he is gay, 
eynical, wftty, audacious: and, in short, he never ceases to 
be diverting. 
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VAMPIRE AND DEVIL 


The Vampire in Europe. By MONTAGU SUMMERS. (Kegan Paul. 
15s. 

The Devil: an Historical, Critical, and Medical Study. By 
MAURICE GARGON and JEAN VINCHON. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 

The Legend of Hell. By PERCY DEARMER, D.D. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 


Ir the present reviewer had known then what he knows now, 
after reading *‘ The Vampire in Europe,’ he might have 
taken an ample supply of garlic with him when, in 1919, he 
stayed at a certain lonely house on the South Devon coast. 
For it appears that, in 1918, a real vampire—** an invisible 
but perfectly tangible being ’’—visited that very house, left 
the print of his cloven hoof upon a parquet floor, and was 
only driven away at last by garlic, ‘‘ which acted like a 
charm.”’ ‘* Happily, in this case,’’ says Mr. Summers, ** no 
actual harm was done, perhaps because the evil force 
(although none the less dangerous in intent) was something 
old and waning and had not at the time collected a sufficient 
reserve of that new strength for which it was eagerly seek- 
ing.’ Mr. Summers gives us accounts of other vampire 
visitations, about the literal truth of which he professes to 
be satisfied. They will make the hair of credulous readers 
stand on end and move the sceptical to perplexed mirth. 
Mr. Summers, it is true, relegates the majority of vampire 
stories, of which he presents a rich collection garnered from 
varied European sources, to the realm of myth. Yet he 
maintains that ‘‘ the Vampire tradition has a very genuine 
substratum, and more than a substratum, of truth.’’ Well, 
we have no space to debate the question. All we can say 
is that some of the stories which bear for Mr. Summers the 
obvious mark of authenticity seem far less plausible to us 
than others which he dismisses as legendary! 

To Messieurs Garcon and Vinchon, devils are psycho- 
logical, if not material, realities. M. Garcon starts his thesis 
with a brief glance at the legendary Devil in some of his 
multifarious ancient forms. He then argues that it was the 
medieval theologians who, as it were, standardized the 
Devil and gave him a generally recognized shape and 
personality. ‘‘ Eminent symbolists and mystic poets, they 
first created, then plucked, the most perverse of the flowers 
of evil, to decorate with its very perversity the most august 
grandeur of God. They raised divinity yet higher by plumb- 
ing the depths of the abyss sunk at its feet... . They created 
the horrible the better to adore the beautiful, and it was by 
the fires of the stake that they lit up their symbols in 
suffering and in death.’ As genius is said to be closely 
allied to insanity, so do good and evil wrestle precariously 
for victory in many religious minds. The Devil, having been 
endowed with characteristics antithetical to those of God, 
subconsciously attracted to his own practices many of his 
own creators, while frank Devil worship itself became an 
extensive cult. The mystic rites of the Witches’ Sabbath, 
of which we are given a remarkably vivid description, no 
longer survive. But the spiritual complexes that rendered 
them possible are still prevalent. In the second half of this 
provocative and fascinating book M. Vinchon surveys the 
various kinds of modern ‘‘demonic’’ neuroses which 
account for many nervous and sexual disorders, and which 
help to fill our lunatic asylums. He concludes with the 
plea that such neuroses can best be treated by a collabora- 
tion of religious and lay therapy, and he describes experi- 
ments made by priests and doctors within the Catholic 
Church. These experiments are interesting, but less in- 
teresting, to our mind, than those made within recent years 
by certain English Nonconformist divines, who have sought 
with apparent success to combine in their own persons the 
powers of physical and psychological as well as of spiritual 
healing. Books by the Revs. Fearon Halliday and Leslie 
Weatherhead might profitably be read in this connection. 

Dr. Dearmer, in his wholly delightful and admirable 
work, which is at once a full history and an exhaustive 
criticism of the Christian Devil, admits that there has often 
heen an intimate connection between sadism and orthodox 
religion. But this connection is due to the fact that 


organized Christianity has been untrue to the ideals of its 
Founder. ‘‘ Sadism,"”’ says Dr. Dearmer, ‘is involved in 
the otherwise inexplicable gloating over hell’’; but gloat- 
ing over hell had no place in the message of Jesus. The 
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misunderstanding of Christ’s gospel has, he allows, been 
almost inevitable, since the Bible has, generally speaking, 
been literally interpreted and accepted as the central reli- 
gious authority. Even when Dean Farrer, courageously 
following his own intuition, preached at Westminster on 
‘ Eternal Hope,’’ he was a lonely pioneer, who apparently 
flouted the Scriptures. It is only the textual discoveries and 
criticism of recent years that have demonstrated the fact 
that there are, after all, no contradictions in Christ’s teach- 
ing, since all his supposed references to hell, save those 
used in an obviously parabolic sense, are now proved to be 
uncanonical. It is useless to substitute, as Protestantism 
is at present inclined to do, a spiritual for a material hell. 
All vindictive punishment whatsoever is now seen, in the 
light of modern criticism, to be inconsistent with Christ’s 
method of redemption through forgiveness. Out of the mists 
and controversies of history, the figure of Jesus begins at 
last to emerge, clothed, for prophets like Dr. Dearmer, in 
his seamless robe of mercy. 
GILBERT THOMAS. 


A REBEL AT LARGE 


Agin the Governments : Memories and Adventures of Sir Francis 
Fletcher Vane. (Sampson Low. 16s.) 


THe Governments that Sir Francis Vane has been ‘ agin” 
are many and various ; and, indeed, to complete their tally 
we must take the word Government in its widest sense, as 
applying to those conventions and traditions which in 
various walks of life govern the relations between man and 
man, or class and class. Not that Sir Francis is any kind 
of anarchist—on the contrary, he is a strong traditionist ; 
but he will fight an evil, or what he believes to be an evil, 
though it has the sanction of a hundred traditions. He has 
rebellion in his blood, but environment alone would account 
for his attitude towards tyrannies and their victims. It is 
from his own experience we find him challenging both the 
theory and practice of the boarding out of boys which is 
the essence of a preparatory and public school system. As 
a highly nervous child he suffered acutely at his preparatory 
school, and his experience of fagging and bullying and 
corruption later on impels him to a drastic indictment of 
the whole system. Later on, as an officer in the Guards, 
Sir Francis was the victim of the ragging that obtained. 
Against this he vigorously protested, even to the extent of 
reporting the matter to his colonel and resigning his com- 
mission. Throughout this story we shall note that never 
under any circumstances whatever would Sir Francis allow 
esprit de corps to become the cloak or excuse for ruffianism 
or brutality. 

During the war in South Africa, where he served in 
many capacities, we find Sir Francis protesting against 
the way in which the military orders with regard to the 
farms where no fighting enemy was present were ignored by 
the troops ; and later, as a member of a travelling military 
court, watching very carefully that sentences were carried 
out in accordance with the court’s intention, and, when the 
law was itself patently absurd, so framing his judgments 
that their absurdity was too apparent to be overlooked. 
His supreme rebellion, however, was to come during the 
war, when, being then in Dublin, it fell to Sir Francis to 
compel the military authorities there to take due cognizance 
of the murder of Mr. Sheehy Skeffington and to bring 
Captain Colthurst to trial ; to effect this, the local reports 
being without avail, Sir Francis had to travel to London 
and interview Kitchener himself. The result of this entirely 
honourable action was that Sir Francis was relegated to 
unemployment. 

Incidental to this story of rebellion, we have interesting 
chapters on Sir Francis’s association with Toynbee Hall, 
where he founded the first cadet corps ; on his co-operation 
with Sir Robert Baden-Powell in the establishment of the 
Boy Scouts; and on his experiences in Italy, where he 
formed the Italian Scouts, later dissolved violently by the 
Fascists, with regard to whose activities he does not mince 
his words. 
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NATURAL AND SUPERNATURAL 


God: Being an Introduction to the Science of Metabiology. By 
JOHN MIDDLETON Murry. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) 


The Christianity of To-morrow, By J. H. B. MASTERMAN, D.D., 


Bishop of Plymouth. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
Why Am 1! a Christian? By A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D., 
Bishop of London. (Cassell. 3s, 6d.) 


Jesus of Nazareth: His Life, Times, and Teaching. 
KLAUSNER. Translated by HERBERT DANBY, D.D. 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


By JOSEPH 
(Allen & 


THE primary and inescapable religious fact of to-day is, 


of course, the conflict between science and _ religion, 
naturalism and supernaturalism. It grows rather than 


diminishes with each attempt made to resolve it, for, as 
Mr. Murry says, the number of men and women for whom 
what faith they achieve must be consistent with the truth 
they know steadily increases, and every discussion of or 
comment upon the opposition serves only to make them the 
more conscious of it. All these four books impinge upon 
this central problem, three of them directly and explicitly. 

Of these three Mr. Murry’s is, we believe, with all due 
respect to the eminent authors of the other two, the most 
original and striking. It springs, like all of Mr. Murry’s 
work, directly from his personal experience, and it is 
intensely personal in the sense that it is prefaced by some 
sixty pages of intimate autobiography, but he has, in his 
own words, for six years been steadily ‘ disintoxicating ”’ 
himself from what he still believes to have been a genuine 
mystical experience, and in these pages he achieves a state- 
ment of his beliefs which is at once calmly coherent and 
extraordinarily adequate. Here will be found no exhorta- 
tions to a god known or unknown, for, despite its title, what 
it seeks to expound is neither more nor less than ‘‘ a genuine 
and thoroughgoing naturalism’? which ‘‘ replaces the old 
comprehensive Christian bisection of the universe into 
natural and supernatural, by an equally comprehensive 
unification of the universe into a continuity of biological 
and metabiological.’’ Metabiology he regards, however, 
not as a new category, but simply as a convenient térm 


for a biology which recognizes its absolute continuity 
with psychology and in which ‘‘values’’ (in turn 
defined as creative variations which maintain them- 


selves) are automatically incorporated. ‘‘ The metabiological 
variation represented by Friedrich Nietzsche is just as much 
a biological fact as the first enterprising Dover sole that 
slipped its eyes round the corner.’’ So, too, Jesus becomes 
a biological fact, and the extraordinary fascination his life 
and character has exerted over mankind ‘simply the 
recognition of his extraordinary significance as a variation.”’ 
For though Mr. Murry regards Jesus as a man, he believes 
him to have been in a very special sense a new man, ‘a 
new species of the genus homo."’ Such a claim may seem, 
he admits, extravagant and unscientific, but he reasonably 
urges: ‘‘If the belief in the evolutionary hypothesis has a 
real and positive meaning... then the emergence, in a 
single individual, of a new species of the genus homo is a 
happening of a kind that ought to be expected.’’ And Jesus, 
though the first of his species, does not stand alone—Keats, 
Spinoza, Goethe, Shakespeare are but the greatest of his 
fellows. Finally he rejects the conception of God as a ‘‘ form 
of expression ’’’ once necessary, now no longer so or even 
adequate. God cannot be “ the repository of eternal values, 
because there are no eternal values. Values are emergent 
and perpetuated. There is no Good, nor ever was; there 
are good things and good people.’’ So all things become 
relative, and every statement of the truth but a metaphor. 
The universe is seen as a self-sufficient organic unity, 
perpetually flowering into new variations and forms. 

No summary can be attempted of the serene but essen- 
tially creative philosophy of self and universal acceptance 
which emerges from these pages. This is the most complete, 
clear, and careful, as well as the most important, book Mr. 
Murry has yet written. 

The Bishop of Plymouth especially addresses those men 
and women ‘‘who are on the outer circle of organized 
Christianity, and who would gladly believe, if they could, 
that the Christian religion is not a spent force.”’ These he 
may convince that we are indeed living at the beginning of 
a period of Christian revival, and other readers, too, will 
admire his courageous intelligence and forceful writing, 
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but he passes by too abruptly a good deal of modern think- 
ing when he asserts that ‘the only alternative to Chris- 
tianity as a world religion is the materialism of Marx and 
Lenin,’’ and to his assertions of the higher moral standard 
and comfort of Christianity Mr. Murry’s conception of Jesus 
as a higher type of man is in itself a complete and irre- 
futable rejoinder within the circle of the wholly natural. 

For Dr. Winnington Ingram’s book there is little to be 
said. He seems to have small acquaintance with either 
modern thought or even modern Biblical criticism, and the 
loose emotionalism of these sermons is likely to appeal only 
to those who have never known the meaning of doubt. He 
settles his problems too simply: ‘‘ If Jesus Christ was the 
Truth, there is no contradiction whatever between Science 
and Religion, because Truth cannot contradict itself.” 

Dr. Klausner’s detailed study of Jesus as a Jewish 
teacher, based upon largely Hebrew sources and translated 
from the Hebrew by Canon Danby in 1925, now appears in 
a ‘‘cheaper edition.”” It has received wide recognition as 
invaluable to the modern student of Jesus, and in noting 
its reissue it is only possible to regret that its price still 
remains a high one. 


THE SECRET HISTORY 
The Secret History of Henrietta, Princess of 

Memoirs of the Court of France for 1688-1689. 

LA FAYETTE. 

10s. 6d.) 
HENRIETTA, daughter of Charles I., who married Monsieur, 
Louis XIV.’s brother, and for a few years made all the joy 
of the French Court—Madame, que les siécles entiéres auront 
peine 4 remplacer, et pour la beauté, et pour la belle jeun- 
nesse, et pour la danse—was undoubtedly a Stuart in the 
right place. She had full scope for the exercise of the family 
charm, and her fine taste, perhaps the only indisputable 
Stuart virtue, had Moliére and Racine to work on. Equally 
luckily, her power in the political world was trifling ; she 
cannot even be blamed for the Treaty of Dover, but only for 
accomplishing its signature with special éclat. For the rest, 
a beautiful woman was expected to get into mischief, and her 
intrigues, though mild, were complicated. But her story in 
itself is shoddy ; dealing exclusively in emotion, it is handi- 
capped by the circumstance that none of its chief characters 
ever experienced any, and the main interest lies in watching 
the disreputable Comte de Guiche becoming almost respect- 
able as there is set against him the even more disreputable 
Marquis de Vardes. 

However, feminine genius, perhaps all literary genius, 
came to its finest flower in the atmosphere of the great. 
Courts which gave such exquisite opportunity for seeing life 
at one remove, and the ‘‘ Secret History ’’ is a masterpiece. 
The particular gift of Madame La Fayette was stimulated 
by the need to go warily: ‘‘ It was by no means an easy 
matter, in certain places, so to twist the truth that it might 
clearly be understood, and yet in no way offensive or dis- 
agreeable to the Princess. She rallied me about those parts 
which gave me the most trouble... .’’ The perfect narra- 
tive style trembles at the delicate points like a tight-rope: 
walker so sure of himself that he can afford to give the crowd 
an extra thrill, and then does the most difficult thing best— 
thus the only, necessary, direct explanation of Monsieur’s 
peculiarity: ‘‘. . . the miracle of kindling this prince’s heart 
was reserved for no earthly woman,’’ and the famous para- 
graph on the relations of Louis and Henrietta. One minute 
quotation must serve as a sample of the wit and clarity 
which informs the whole: ‘‘. .. but she did not wish to 
seem a liar, and she would have had to seem it had she 
spoken the truth.” 

Miss Shelmerdine should have given us more information 
about her sources. We are informed, on the dust-cover, that 
the ‘‘ Secret History’? is a reprint of a rare eighteenth- 
century translation, the only one in English. An account of 


England, and 
By MADAME DE 
Translated by J. SHELMERDINE. (Routledge. 


this book and of the work done on it in order to produce the 
present excellent version—the original must be very faulty, 
seeing that the first attempt at a scholarly edition only 
appeared in France in 1853—would have made more interest- 
ing matter for an introduction than the dreary question of 
the cause of Henrietta’s death. The translation, the first 
into English, of the ‘‘ Memoirs for 1688-1689 "’ is good. 
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THE NEW DESPOTISM 


Lord Mewart of Bury 
Lord Chief Jastice of England 
21s. net 


“Tt is not usual for a Lord Chief Justice to write a book which is so much more than a 
criticism as to be a most damning and crushing indictment of a well-defined feature of the 
existing system of government,” says The Daily Telegraph in a leading article. “It is in 
fact so entirely unusual for the most eminent of the judges who stand wholly outside 
politics to step down into the fighting arena that his motive must be not only strong but 
overpowering. And so, in truth, it is. 

“His cause is nothing else and nothing less than the liberty of the subject. . . . What 
is this ‘New Despotism’? ... . the despotism of Bureaucracy, the aggrandisement of 
Whitehall, the autocracy of permanent officialdom. 


“ The thanks of the Country are due to him for sounding the alarm.’ 
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War in World History B O O K S 
Suggestions for Students 


BY ANDREW REID COWAN 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
An attempt to sum up the influence of . FIRST EDITIONS . 
war in history upon fresh lines. After Their new catalogue of Scarce First 
indicating how war deflected culture to Editions will be sent on request by 
begin with, a rapid review shows how 
civilization was marred at every turn John and Edward . Bumpus, Ltd., 
by the “mass malignity” which is Booksellers to the King, 350 Oxford 
peculiar to man. The survey is in- Street, W.1. The telephone number 
tended not only to throw light upon : : 

is Mayfair 1223. 


the present but also to indicate the 
growing grimness of the problem of 


warfare in the mechanised future. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., B 


39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4. 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Great Navigators and Discoverers. By J. A. BRENDON. (Harrap. 
7s. 6d. 

An attractively produced volume, retelling, in popular 
style, the story of twenty-four notable seafarers and ex- 
plorers, from Hanno, the Carthaginian, to Sir John 
Franklin. Each study is provided with sufficient historical 
background to give the reader a general idea of the pro- 
gress of navigation and discovery, and although specialists 
may quarrel with a statement here and there, the book 
should make a good introduction to maritime history. It 
should certainly whet the appetite, and, from this point of 
view, the lack of a bibliography is a regrettable omission. 
The illustrations are very numerous, and well chosen, in- 
cluding reproductions of old maps, contemporary portraits, 
and prints of ships and places, as well as more modern 
pictures. 


The Assyrians and Their Neighbours. By W. A. WIGRAM. 

Bell. 15s 

This is not the story of early Assyria vis-a-vis Hatti, 
Mitanni, and Babylon, neither is it that greater story of the 
Assyria which arose after the Hittite Empire had gone under 
and for some centuries dominated Hither Asia and Egypt. 
The Assyrians with whom Mr. Wigram is specifically con- 
cerned are the Mesopotamian Christians of the so-called 
** Nestorian,” ‘‘ Chaldean,” or ‘‘ Assyrian ’’ Church. These 
people Mr. Wigram holds to be racial descendants of the 
ancient Assyrians; and, as the basic populations of 
Anatolia, Syria, and Mesopotamia seem to have changed but 
little in physique during the centuries, he may be right. 
But to talk of any of these peoples as Hittites or Assyrians 
or Sumerians or whatnot is to overlook the fact that the 
mighty Empires of the antique world were governed by 
great aristocracies, often composed of conquering aliens, 
that had their day and were absorbed into the general stock. 
However, the general stock has its history and its impor- 
tance, and Mr. Wigram’s story of his ‘‘ Assyrians,’’ from the 
time of Alexander, and epecially from the time of Constan- 
tine, was well worth doing, even though their history is 
iainly that of an obscure people subject to Parthian, Per- 
sian, Arab or Turkish overlords. During the Great War these 
people fought with us against the Turk, and they are now 
subjects of the King of Iraq, to whom and whose Govern- 
ment Mr. Wigram commends them as the useful nucleus of 
a military or police force. In support of his contention that 
these people are racially akin to the Assyrians, Mr. Wigram 
gives us parallel pictures of a modern ‘*‘ Assyrian ’’ and an 
Assyrian king. Hair and beard and mantle and even hat 
are similar; but the nose of the modern, the only visible 
feature not subject to the disguise of fashion, is not that of 
an Assyrian but of a Persian king, and is against rather 
than for Mr. Wigram’s attribution. 


- . * 


Tenant Friends in Old Deptford. By ELLEN CHASE. (Williams 

& Norgate. 7s. 6d. 

Miss Octavia Hill and her fellow-workers were pioneers 
in the middle and later years of the last century in the task 
of clearing a way through the jungle of London slumdom. 
Long before Booth shocked the national conscience by draw- 
ing aside the veil and revealing the stark struggle for 
existence in ‘‘ Darkest London,”’ Miss Hill, first as a worker 
under F. D. Maurice and later, with the help of John Ruskin, 
started her work as a social reformer by buying up and 
managing slum property in such places as Marylebone and 
Deptford. A reformer with a rent book and armed with 
‘notices to quit ’’ when emergencies arose with recalcitrant 
tenants, was a novel phenomenon, but Miss Hill’s settle- 
ment schemes worked remarkably well. She bought up 
houses, made them pay, and gave financial encouragement 
to her tenants to keep them in good repair; the position 
she established as an enlightened landlord she used for the 
purpose of entering into human relationships with her 
tenantry and helping them to escape from a life which in 
those days was too often one of violence and squalor. 
Miss Ellen Chase, who worked for five years as a collector 
under Miss Hill, relates her experience in a book which 
gives a realistic but sympathetically drawn picture of the 
London slums in the ‘eighties of last century. Queer per- 
sonalities, with the humour and courage of the London poor, 
come to life in her pages. A posthumous foreword is 
contributed by Miss Octavia Hill. 
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The Typography of Newspaper Advertisements. By FRANCIS 

MEYNELL. (Benn. Two guineas.) 

This adorable book will be of the greatest use to adver- 
tisers and printers. Mr. Meynell is both an expert and an 
artist in all matters connected with typography and design 
in printing. Here he puts his knowledge and taste at the 
service of advertisers in newspapers. The greater part of 
the book consists of an exhibition of types and the repro- 
duction of English and American advertisements illustrat- 
ing methods of display. No fewer than fifty-four type-faces 
are given. There is also an extraordinarily useful section 
containing tables of the measurements of the various types. 
Mr. Meynell’s preliminary discourse occupies only fifty 
pages, but it is very interesting. 


* *. 7 


The Mercury Year Book. (Longmans. 7s. 6d.) 


This book contains twenty-five short stories by as many 
authors which have appeared in the LONDON MERCURY. As 
Mr. Priestly says in his introduction, it is good value for the 
money, even as a slab of reading matter. Some of the stories 
are good (Mr. de la Mare’s ** Seaton’s Aunt,’’ Mr. Allison’s 
‘**Mr. Franklyn’s Adventure,’’ a real gem); some are in- 
teresting (Mr. Moore’s ‘* Wilfrid Holmes,’’ C. E. Montague’s 
‘* Another Temple Gone,’’ typical Montague, Mr. Scott 
Moncrieff’s ‘‘ Two Tales,’’ rather delicious satire); and some 
are meritorious (Mr. Wheen’s ‘‘ Two Masters’’). But per- 
haps it is impertinent to draw such distinctions. Naturally, 
the level of the work is fairly high ; and, considering that 
the stories are all reprinted from one periodical, it is 
remarkable how representative the collection is, since it 
includes, among others, Mrs. Woolf and Mr. Mottram, Mr. 
Hergesheimer and Mr. Anderson, writers who are poles 
apart. 


AUCTION BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 
THE VALUE OF INFERENCE 


HE principal difference between the bad card player 
I and the good one is that the latter does—what the 
former does not—register subconsciously the inferences 
which can be drawn from the fall of the cards. It is a matter 
of standing amazement to me that there are people who play 
cards almost every day of their lives, and who must alto- 
gether have played literally scores of thousands of hands, 
who would be quite surprised if you asked them, half way 
through a hand, to place the cards that are out against 
thern. For them a hand at Bridge is little more than a 
matter of routine ; they are pleased with themselves if they 
know what their partner’s suit is, or who has got the best 
trump. But Bridge, for the good player, is a very different 
game from this. After each trick he automatically notes 
what deductions follow from the play of the cards ; and so 
builds up a mental picture of their distribution which will 
enable him to play the hand to the best advantage. Supreme 
excellence in play is, indeed, a combination of three factors: 
(1) observation and memory ; (2) capacity to draw deduc- 
tions : (3) capacity to take full advantage, in play, of the 
information gained. 
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Here is an excellent example of the value of inference. 
Z dealt and called One No-Trump. There are plenty of 
players who pride themselves on their knowledge of the game 
who would not, with Z’s cards, have made more than thrde 
tricks—perhaps not more than two. The Z who played this 
hand was able, however, not by luck, but solely by applying 
his powers of analysis, to make as many as five. 
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-HUTCHINSON’S 
important books 
Obtainable at all Libraries 


Ready 30th Oct. 


The Biography of the Late 
Marshal Foch 

by MJR.-GEN. SIR GEORGE ASTON, K.G.B. 
The Fighting at Jutland 

by H. W. FAWCETT, R.N., & G. W. W. HOOPER,R.N. 7/9 


Mr. Crofts: The King’s Bastard 








24/ ” 





by LEWIS MELVILLE 18/. 

The Fruits of Folly 

by the anonymous author of 

the “ POMP OF POWER” (11th edt.) 21/~ 
Ready * To-day 

The Duke of York 

by TAYLOR DARBYSHIRE 7/6 

Margherita of Savoia 

by VAHDAH JEANNE BORDEUX 18/- 

The Queen of Spain 

by EVELYN GRAHAM 21/- 





Send Post Card for Latest List. 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.4. 

















You often say to yourself— 


when writing a letter or examining a 
report: ‘*‘ This matter ought to be fol- 
lowed up—I should take further action on 
such and such a date.’’ 


To ensure that matters of such a nature 
are not overlooked is very important. 

Can you so dispose of such matters 
that they will be brought to your atten- 
tion on the very day when you should 
take further action? 


We have a very simple method of doing 
this, which entails no work or worry on 
your part. 

Its cost is very small. May we send | 
you, without obligation, a full description 
illustrating this method? Please write for 
Leaflet No. 601. 


The Roneo System can be adapted 
with equal facility for taking care -of 
Press cuttings, notes and data of every 
description. 


FXoNES 


|) 
Holborn 7622. i] 
Branches in Leading Provincial Cities. 


LTD., 5-11, 
Holborn, 
E.C.1. 


Telephone: 
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This is how he did it. A led the two of Diamonds to 
the first trick. B played the seven, and Z took the trick with 
the eight. He was now aware, not only of the distribution 
of the remaining Diamonds, but also of the important fact 
that A had no five-card suit. For A was leading his fourth 
best, and, was leading, therefore, from a four-card suit ; 
had he held a five-card suit, he would not have opened one 
of four. 

Z next played out his Ace and King of Clubs. On the 
second of these, A discarded the six of Hearts. Z was now 
in possession of some very valuable information. A had a 
singleton Club and, therefore, since he had no five-card suit, 
held originally not only four Diamonds, but also four Hearts 
and four Spades. Whence it followed that B’s original hold- 
ing included five Clubs to the nine, five Hearts, and a 
singleton Spade. 

Z now led his Queen of Diamonds through A’s King, 
taking his fourth trick with Y’s Ace. He then led Y’s Queen 
of Clubs, and on this A discarded the two of Hearts. Z was 
now able to draw the inference upon which the rest of his 
play turned. A had ‘ called” in Hearts (i.e., he had played 
the six of that suit, followed by the two). A, therefore, held 
—almost certainly—the Ace of Hearts. (The fact that B, who 
was known to hold five of the suit, had not called Two Hearts 
over the No-Trump, was confirmatory evidence.) Whence 
it followed that A did not hold the Ace of Spades ; for he had 
both four Spades and four Hearts, and, holding two suits of 
four to the Ace, he would surely have opened one of them. 
Whence, further, it followed that B held the Ace of Spades 
singleton. 

Acting on this assumption, Z led the three of Spades 
from Dummy, and sure enough drew B’s Ace. The rest was 
easy. B, at trick seven, led his Queen of Hearts through Z 
up to his partner’s Ace. Z discarded the eight of Clubs from 
Dummy. A returned the Heart, and Z completed his pre- 
parations for a ‘‘ squeeze "’ by getting rid of the ten of Clubs. 
Whatever A does now, he is helpless.. If he discards a 
Diamond at trick nine, Y makes two Spades and two 
Diamonds ; if he discards a Spade, Y makes a Diamond and 
three Spades. 

The play in detail is set out below. (The card under- 
lined takes the trick.) 
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NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


H.M.V. RECORDS. 


THERE is a very fine orchestral record this month in Bach's 
beautiful Suite No. 2 in D minor, played by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Frederick Stock (two 
12-in. records. D1673-4. 6s. 6d. each). The recording is 
exceptionally good. Another record worth possessing is 
Elgar’s Introduction and Allegro for Strings, admirably 
played by John Barbirolli’s Orchestra (two 12-in. records, 
C1694-5. 4s. 6d. each). This is among the best works of 
Elgar, and has not, we believe, previously been recorded. 

There are several choral records, the best being the 
Chorale from Act 1 and the Finale of Act 3 of the ‘* Meister- 
singer,’’ by the Royal Choral Society (B3122. 3s.). The 
Choir of St. Paul’s sing the rather uncharacteristic ‘‘ Angels 
ever loving’ of Tchaikowsky and Wood's ‘ Hail, gladden- 
ing light ’’ (B3103. 3s.). There is also a record of wedding 
music at St. Margaret’s, Westminster (B3120. 3s.). Fanny 
Heldy, soprano, sings with brilliance the Jewel Song from 
** Faust ’’’ (10-in. record. DA1051. 6s.). 

Yehudi Menuhin, the infant prodigy violinist, is to be 
heard in London this autumn ; meanwhile, the gramophonist 
may hear him play Handel's ‘‘ Te Deum”’ and Saenger’s 
Scottish Pastorale (DB1284. 8s. 6d.). The test is not severe, 
but that is all to the good. The best instrumental record is 
Bach’s Fugue in D minor played on the organ by Dr. Stanley 
Marchant, a very fine organ record (C1728. 4s. 6d.). 


DECCA RECORDS 


THERE is quite a fair record of Smetana’s overture to ‘‘ The 
Bartered Bride,’ played by a Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by John Clifford (12-in. record. T108. 4s. 6d.)._ It 
is amusing to have Lord Berners’s burlesque ‘‘ Fugue” 
(10-in. record. M64. 3s.), played by a Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by John Ansell; the parody is carried out with 
skill and wit. We have been sent for review another 
orchestral piece, a single record of ‘* Carnival in Paris,’’ by 
Svendsen (12-in. record. T106. 4s. 6d.), which appears to 
end abruptly in the middle of the work. The best instru- 
mental record is Delibes’ ‘‘ Passepied,’’ played as a ‘cello 
solo by Hans Kindler, and ‘‘ Kathleen O’More and Katey’s 
Reel,’’ played on the viola by Frank Howard (M43. 3s.). 

In still lighter vein are ‘‘ Walking with Susie ’’ and ‘‘ Do 
something,’’ rhythm piano duets, played by Patricia Ross- 
borough and Ivor Dennis (F1510. 2s.) ; ‘‘ When Dreams 
Come True’’ and ‘‘In the Land of Make Believe,’’ organ 
solos by A. Taylor (F1519) ; and ‘‘ Stonecracker John "’ and 
‘The Emigrant,’ sung by Harold Foster, baritone 
(F1517. 2s.). 

The best dance record is: ‘‘ I’ll see you again,’ waltz, 
and ‘If love were all,’’ foxtrot, from Mr. Noel Coward’s 
‘* Bitter Sweet ’’ (M63. 3s.). Other dance records at 2s. 
are: ‘‘ Building a nest for Mary ”’ and ‘‘ That’s you, baby,”’ 
foxtrots, The Rhythm Maniacs (F1514) ; ‘‘ What is this thing 
called love? ’’ and ‘‘ Diga diga doo,’’ foxtrots, Philip Lewis 
(F1512) ; ‘‘ Why are your lips not mine alone? ’’ slow fox- 
trot, and ‘“‘A Night, a Song, and You,’’ waltz, Herbert 
Jaeger (F1518). 
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Autumn time is reading time—the time to 
add to your bookshelves some interesting 
volumes you see mentioned in this paper. 
All the Books you wish to read can be 
bought through any branch of 


W. H. SMITH & SON, Lr». 
Booksellers Bookbinders : Stationers +: Printers 
1,250 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND fAND WALES 
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RHEUMATISM 


GOUT, LUMBAGO, NEURITIS, 
SCIATICA——due to excess of 
URIC ACID 


CAN be CURED 


Dear Sirs,—. . . In March I was suddenly attacked 
with acute pain. . . . I was hepled into bed and could 
not turn round even to feed myself. Sleep was onlv 
obtained by opiates. I saw a leading London Specialist, 
who tried drugs galore—Radiant Heat, Diathermy, 
Massage, Ionisation and Blister. The relief was only 
very slight, and at the end of 3 weeks in bed I took 
Agotan tablets, with, I confess, little hope of being 
any good. The drug actec like a charm, and in about 
a week or ten days I was able to walk about and see 
my patients. Last month (April) I had a slight return, 
but after taking 12 tablets I had no further trouble. 
I have a patient who has sufiered from Rheumatoid 
Arthritis for 3 years and can hardly walk across her 
room. Her age is 75. She has been taking Agotan 
for past 6 weeks, and reports freedom from pain and 
slight improvement in locomotion. I consider it a most 
invaluable drug, and I shall never be without it.” 


(Signed—L.R.C.P.I., L.R.C.S.1., etc.) 








N.B.—AGOTAN (HOWARDS) is NOT a patent medicine. It is official 
in the British Pharmaceutical Codex, 1923. 


To obtain the best results, it is advisable that the 
treatment should be taken under medical supervision. 





AGOTAN (Howards) is sold in bottles of 25 and 50 Tablets, 
1 oz. Bottles of Powder, and in Ointment Form in Collapsible Tubes. 


Manufactured by 


HOWARDS & SONS, Ltd. (2%), ILFORD 


Ready 30th Oct. 


That 
Other Love 


GEOFFREY 
MOSS 


Author of “New Wine,” 
“ SWEET PEPPER ”’ etc. 








Virgin 
A Tale of Modern Life 


Author of ‘* Quinneys,” etc. 








EACH 7/6 





Send Post Card for Latest List. 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.4. 





“TRANSAT ™ 
the open Sesame 


ALGERIA, TUNISIA, 
MOROCCO, THE SAHARA 


No ‘ands offer you such a field 
for a winter holiday—but you 
must get to the South. 


Intense sunshine — Cloudless _ skies. 
Oceans of golden sand. Flower-decked 
oases, ‘Arabian Nights” cities of 
central Sahara, Imperial cities of 
Morocco, Palaces and Fountains, 
Mosques and Minarets, an unfolding 
anorama of bewildering sights—more 
Revcere than the East. 


NORTH AFRICAN 
MOTOR TOURS 


Whether you wish to arrange an in- 
dependent private tour, or a grand 
luxe tour of your own devising, to 
use your own car, to take seats in the 
fixed itinerary coaches, to make a 
combined Rail and Car tour, to make 
a desert crossing—the ‘“‘ Transat” 
has irreproachable arrangements— 
and its famcus 44 “ Transatlantique ” 
hotels that have made all this possible. 


Write for booklet, “The Magic of Islam.” 
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Compagnie Générale 


TRANSATLANTIQUE Ld. 














Unburdened 


Life Assurance 


Of all forms of iife assurance none is so advantageous to policy-holders 
as mutual assurance, and A.M.P. Mutual Assurance in particular. 
Being mutual, the A.M.P. has no shareholders. All surplus is divided 
yeariy among its members. 

The largest and most prosperous British Mutual Life Office, the A.M.P. 
offers lower premi » larger b and many other advantages due 
to able and economical administration. 


EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR 





Assets £74,000,000. Annual Income <£ 10,500,000. 
New ordinary business for 1928 £17,075,837. Cash Surplus 
(Ordinary Department) divided for one year 1928) ane £ 3,005,538. 


Please write for Prospectus. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


Established in Australia in 1849. 


London Office: W. G. GRACE, 
73-76, King William St., E-C.4, Acting Manager for the United Kingdom 























If you find any difficulty in obtaining the NATION and 
ATHENEUM locally, you should order it to be supplied by 
post from this office. 

Inland and Abroad: 3 months 7/6; 6 months 15/-; 
12 months £1 10s. 


ORDER FORM. 


To The Manager, ‘‘ The Nation and Atheneum,” 38, Great 
James Street, Bedford Row, W.C.1. 

Please send me “ The Nation and Atnenwum”’ by post 

weekly. I enclose cheque or Postdl Order for ..........+. months. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 





THE WEEK 
THE 


F Clarence Hatry has thoughts of conceit in Brixton 

gaol he might be saying: ** Aprés moi le déluge.’”’ The 

London Stock Exchange has been floundering in deep 
waters of depression ever since the Hatry collapse, and 
Jast week-end the New York stock markets were tem- 
porarily drowned in a flood of selling. The only connec- 
tion between Hatry and the New York flood is that London 
firms who lost money through dealings with the Hatry 
group were the first to sell New York securities on a large 
scale and exchange dollars for pounds. But the New York 
Stock Exchange has been heading for a ‘* major break ” 
for some considerable time. We have already traced the 
beginnings of this break to the first week in September 
when the extraordinary rise in brokers’ loans first roused 
the alarm. The figures of brokers’ loans were reflecting at 
this time the excessive issues of new securities, particularly 
those of investment trusts. When the capital market is 
over-issued there is always trouble for the stock markets. 
On October 2nd brokers’ loans had risen to a new peak 
of $6,804 millions. On October 9th they had fallen back 
to $6,718 millions, but on October 16th they had risen 
again to $6,801 millions. This was the signal for the panic 
selling of last week-end. Severe liquidation followed on 
the London Stock Exchange, particularly in speculative 
leaders like Margarine Union and United Molasses; only 
the gilt-edged market showed cheerfulness at the with- 
drawal of funds from New York and the appreciation of 
the pound sterling. - 


* * * 


At the moment of writing there has been some 
recovery in New York, as will be seen from the following 
prices of representative stocks :— 


Oct. 
22nd. 
286} 
108 
503 
1203 
124} 
R04 
2123 


Oct. 
19th. 


Sept. Oct. 

3rd. 4th. 
Telephone ... 302 281 
139} 110 


548 49% 


Oct. 
8th. 
296 2813 
1134 1034 
544 48} 
1244 117 
159} 1247 
88 83 


217 2083 


American 
Int. Harvesters ... 
Int. Nickel 

Int, Telephone 1473 116} 
North American = 1843 149} 
Radio = a 98 82} 
U.S. Steel 257% 210 


This table gives in brief the history of this ‘* major 
break.”? The recovery on Tuesday was assisted by the 
covering of ** bears,’? who have been operating on a grand 
scale, but no reasonable person expects the New York 
Stock Exchange to boom again for some considerable time. 
The industrial condition of the country may be sound 
enough—in spite of a recession in the steel, automobile, 
and building trade—but it is fairly safe to predict that less 
credit will be available for the stock markets in future, 
partly because funds will be withdrawn overseas (which a 
6} per cent. Bank rate in London makes inevitable), and 
partly because the monetary policy of the American 
banking system will be more discriminating. The 
recent break was largely brought about by an excess of 
issues of investment trusts, but, unlike an excess of issues 
for industrial purposes, this has not involved so much 
waste of capital or taken so much capital away from the 
stock markets. That is the lighter side of the picture. 


* * * 


The agents of the First Co-operative Investment Trust 
were summoned to a special meeting last week. The 
notice read: ** Mr. Emil Davies wil address the meeting, 
and afterwards refreshments will be served.’”? The refresh- 


IN THE CITY 
NEW YORK SLUMP—FIRST CO-OPERATIVE —SWEDISH MATCH 


ments were wanted, for the agents received a shock. Mr, 
Emil Davies announced that the dividend for the current 
year would have to be reduced from 7 per cent. to 5} per 
cent. or 5 per cent., and that members would no longer 
be allowed ‘* to receive repayment of ordinary shares at 
par up to fhe discretionary limit voted by general meet- 
ings.”’ The shock was the more sudden because in their 
report for the half-year to July 31st, which was published 
only a few weeks ago, the directors stated that although 
the interim dividend was 38 per cent., it was their intention 
to make the larger distribution after the end of the finan- 
cial year, making 7 per cent. for the year. The First 
Co-operative Investment Trust, whose advertising slogan 
has been “‘ Investing well without risk,’? was very suc- 
cessful in the past in catching members with the bait of 7 
per cent. dividends and the withdrawal of capital at par. 
No doubt subscribers will now consider themselves hooked. 


7 * * 


We have repeatedly warned investors against the peri!s 
of ‘Investing well without risk.”” THe Nation of September 
22nd, 1928, contained the following passage: ‘‘ If the 
First Co-operative Investment Trust is to be made a good 
holding for the small investor it will have to reduce its 
dividend rate from 7 per cent. and begin to build up 
adequate investment reserves. An investment trust com- 
pany cannot afford to be clever. It provides security by 
being dull and orthodox.”? At July 31st, 1929, the depre- 
ciation on the First Co-operative investments was £87,296, 
which was just covered by an investment reserve of 
£40,000, an entrance fee reserve of £38,202, and the carry 
forward of £10,876, making a total of £89,076. Since 
July 31st the depreciation must have assumed much 
more serious proportions. Mr. Emil Davies  de- 
clares that the First Co-operative investments are so 
widely spread that, notwithstanding the present depres- 
sion, the future may be regarded with confidence. He 
defends the refusal to allow repayment of capital at par 
on the grounds that the money will be better employed in 
buying new securities at the present time. The subscribers 
probably hold other views. 


* 7” * 


The man who bought Swedish Match the other week 
at 18} on a bet that Mr. Kreuger would sooner or later 
eliminate Russian match competition has won his bet but 
lost money in the market. The shares are now 17 7-16 on 
account of the market depression, but Mr. Kreuger has 
pulled off an agreement between the German Government, 
Swedish Match, and Kreuger and Toll, whereby the sole 
rights in Germany for the sale, export, and import of 
matches will be transferred to a new monopoly com- 
pany in which the Swedish Match will hold one-half and 
the German factories and State the other half of the shares. 
Russian matches will be eliminated, and the retail price 
per package of ten boxes will be raised from 25 pfennig 
to 80 pfennig. The German Government receives a fixed 
sum of 18 reichmarks per case of 10,000 boxes, and a loan 
from Kreuger and Toll of $125,000,000. It must not, 
however, be overlooked that the agreement is subject to 
ratification by the German Reichstag and to the German 
acceptance of the Young plan. It is not yet plain sailing 
for Swedish Match. And if Russian matches are pro- 
hibited from entering Germany, will they not be dumped 
into England? 











